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LAT crepes made entirely of rayon are the outstand- 

ing success of this year.. Flat crepes are more 
sympathetics to the subtle nuances of bright colors and 
are. most adapted for intricate working and soft draping 
demanded by the current fashion. Pure rayon fabrics of 
this type are washable which lessens the liability of 
shrinkage. They are soft and drape well due to their 
heavy body,. The haute couture in Paris which has 
been favoring flat crepes for daytime and evening 
dresses has been extensively using rayon. In this coun- 
try large quantities of rayon flat crepes have already 
been used by retail slores and manufacturers of medium 
priced dresses. The latter is particularly important as 
it marks the entrance of. rayon into a huge market 
which up to now has hardly been touched. Pure rayon 
canton crepes are on their way to popularity in this 
field and rayon georgettes will probably come next. It 
is very likely that at least 40,000,000 pounds of silk 
fabrics are made with creped yarn. The advent of such 
type of fabrics made with pure rayon will probably 
considerably extend the consumption of these materials 
among the masses for daytime and street wear. 

Rayon voiles are fully established particularly for 
spring and summer wear. They amounted indeed to 
about 15 per cent of the total wash goods sales during 
these periods of last vear. Rayon georgeltes are be- 
coming popular, as being made now with multifilament 
varn they possess the softness necessary in highly twist- 
ed constructions. Rayon ninon is entering the field of 
womens underwear. There is a large potential business 
for soft, sheer woven fabrics in night-gowns and pa- 
jamas.’ It is possible that in these items rayon fabrics 
may hecome as popular as they are in slips. 

Of the total sales of women’s underwear it has been 
estimated that slips take more than 1-5 of this busi- 
ness. Rayon woven materials can be credited with one- 
(third. Satins and twills are the major items in this 
croup. These cloths took 5 per cent of the wash goods 
sales of last year. Rayon satins have a great variety of 
uses such as linings of women’s coats negligees, ladies’ 
slippers, corsets and in rich drapy constructions of the 
lunasol type for evening wraps and dresses. Lelong, 
Patou and Recoll as well as many others have used 
heautiful rayon satins in their recent openings. 

The European dressmakers and American buyers are 
showing unusual interest in new weaves and new effects. 


*Address before Textile Institute, North Carolina State 
College. 


This vogue for fancies has probably been started by 
prints. It has resulled in a demand for new fabrics. 
Rayon has greatly contributed to their creation. Rayon 
moire, cire and laces have been extensively used for 
evening wear. The new fibre has contributed a char- 
acter to these cloths not obtainable without it. Notable 
among fabrics which, starting with the most exclusive 
trade was later acclaimed by the public resulting in 
large volume for its creators, was the rayon transpar- 
ent velvet. This cloth has the softness, drapeness, and 
bloom never seen at the courts of ancient princes and 
yet in our modern age it is worn by the average girl. 
The beautiful panne velvet is the latest addition to the 
family of rayon fabrics for formal wear. It is making 
its debul now in the fashion world and is well received. 

Among sport fabrics rayon containing cloths are also 
important. Rayon warp wool filled canton crepes, 
eRonges and surrahs are all prominent in fashion. The 
latter is particularly adapted for beach wear being 
printed in sunfast and sea-water fast colors. A par- 
ticularly interesting effect is obtained by printing on a 
marrocain crepe woven with small jacquard designs. 
The pattern falls on the plain, dull surface and on the 
satiny design, giving the cloth an odd brilliancy here 
and there. Attractive and serviceable bathing suits are 
made of permanent moires of Acele, a cellulose acetate 
rayon. 

some of the fabrics described above give good indi- 
catons to follow by cotton mills in this country. Flat 
crepes, made of fine cotton warp and fine filament rayon 
which have been so successful in England. are becom- 
ing popular over here. Rayon warp, cotton filled can- 
ton crepes are also in demand. Both of these cloths 
have not only the charm of their sisters made with silks 
but also a certain attractiveness of the simplicity of cot- 
fon. The same is trne of rayon and cotton pique and 
of mixed fabrics made in gingham designs. The vogue 
for prints finds its reflection in the sale of printed rayon 
and cotton radiums. All these materials are well suited 
for summer and house dresses. 

It is of interest that as described above rayon fabrics 
are available to fill the varying needs for women’s 
dresses for daytime sport, evening, summer and house- 
wear as well as for evening wraps, bathing suits and 
underwear. 

We often hear that the textile trade is suffering from 
the fact that keen price competition results in willful 
deterioration of fabrics by the reduction of the yarn 
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contents or their excessive adulteration by foreign mat- 
ters. It is very encouraging that in the fleld of rayon 
fabrics, as indicated above, the contrary has (laden 
place. Better and more expensive fabrics are super- 
ceding coarser, lower-grade constructions. The con- 
sumption of finer denier and super-extra yarns by weav- 
ing mills is constantly increasing. One hundred denier, 
or fine filament varn was indeed necessary to create 
pure rayon flat crepe, rayon and cotton flat crepes and 
radiums, rayon gabardines and transparent velvet. 5izes 
even finer than one hundred denier are necessary for 
rayon georgettes, ninons, dress satins and some of the 
sport fabrics. 


Ravon containing fabrics take more than one-third 
of the upholstery and drapery sales of a representative 
group of retail stores. Voiles, marquisettes and nets 
made with this varn take about one-third of the-sales of 
sheer casement fabrics. Rayon damasks account for 
more than one-fifth and rayon taffetas, satins and rep 
take about 8 per cent of the total sales of the upholstery 
and drapery departments. The bulk of sales of damasks 
are at less than $3.00 per yard which indicates that rayon 
made it possible for an average household to possess 
richly glowing brocades. It is interesting that the rela- 
tive rmportance of rayon damask is much greater in 
popular priced stores and in small cities than in large 
cities or in stores catering to a high clientele. The 
reverse is true of the sales of silk. It seems, therefore, 
the opportunity exists to create higher priced jacquard 
ravon fabrics for the better trade. Rayon taffetas, 
satins and reps, on the other hand, are much more im- 
portant in large cities and in exclusive stores. It very 
often happens that such conditions indicates the be- 
ginning of a trend and shows that a demand from the 


lower trade is forthcoming. Rayon damasks, taffetas. 


and satins are less popular in summer than in winter. 
This is explained by the vogue for printed cotton fabrics 
such as cretonnes ana chintzes for summer use. There 
are practically no printed rayon fabrics for these pur- 
poses and very few plain or jacquard cloths have °been 
developed especially for the summer houses or sun- 
parlors. 


There is a new potent factor which is already reflect- 
ed in the sales of retail stores and is bound to be of 
paramount rmportance in interior decoration. This is 
the so-called modern art movement. Up to very re- 
cently traditional classical designs and colors have been 
most popular. To reproduce period decoration there 
was no need in creating new fabrics and strive for a 
new effect. Contemporary designs which express the 
current feelings and are in keeping with living condi- 
tions of modern days have their sway now. Entirely 
new materials are sought for as mediums of expression. 
Great experimentation is carried on in color combina- 
tions and light shadow effects. Wonderful examples of 
new Industrial art are shown at the American Designer's 
Galleries and at the Metropolitan Museum. the Park 
Avenue Galleries and innumerable hotels, apartments 
and clubs in New York. From August ist, 1927 to July 
ist, 1928, 1 per cent of all the fabrics for interior decora- 
tion sold by retail stores already reflected this move- 
ment. Since then it has grown very rapidly. 


In their search for new appropriate mediums of ex- 
pression the decorators have often turned to rayon ve!l- 
vets; satins and voiles or have even suggested the crea- 
tion of entirely new modern fabrics to be made of this 
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fibre. Some of the leading weavers have not only been 
keen to experiment to fill th needs of decorators for 
novel, appropriate effects. but they have also acquired 
designs from foremost contemporary artists. I will de- 
scribe a few of the results obtained by this joint effort. 

The heavy weight of fine rayon used lavishly In a 
satin resulted in luxuriously graceful folds of draperies, 
the light-and-shadow effects of which give them certain 
added depths. In vermillon red this material is the 
pivot of the color scheme of Crillon Restaurant by Win- 
old Reiss. while at the Designer's Galleries, it is used 
in blue as a wall covering in a bedroom and in brown 
they are used to express Joseph Urban’s well known 
genuis for arranging draperies. Appreciating the dra- 
matic value of this satin in gold he also used it for a 
setting at the Metropolitan Opera. This cloth does not 
show the fuzzness characteristic of some of the satins 
where the cotton back shows through a thin silk face. 
The resulting clearness of surface makes the satin re- 
flect the surrounding colors thus blending well with 
other objects or supplying a good background for them. 
This is the reason why the Park Avenue Galleries used 
black or silver satins for very chic wall coverings and 
Donald Desky used this material for a window display 
of a wellknown Fifth Avenue store. 

An air-brushed rayon satin is to be seen at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art while the same material with 4 
beautiful block-printed design by Ruth Reeves makes 
an elegant upholstery as well as bed spread. The print- 
ed satin retains its rich sheen and smoothness akin to 
those of chintzes but the general effect is mare noble 
and sophisticated. When woven with twisted yarn in 
a jasper effect a certain similarity is obtained with hair- 
cloth but the fabric ts softer. Very interesting draperies 
and pillows are made by embroidering a plain rayon 
satin. 

For casement hangings printed rayon ninon, rayon 
georgettes with tiny checks of two different colors and 
sheer rayon fabrics with shadow effects have heen cre- 
ated. A heavy ribbed rayon moire which gives the im- 
pressions of rugged strength but at the same time is 
comfortable in its softness and luxurious in its color 
has been greatly admired in a man’s room at the Metro- 
politan Museum Exhibit. Another hew cloth is the up- 
holstery in the living room of Winold Reiss at the 
American Designer's Galleries. The granite weave of 
‘otton and linen gives the cloth an appearance of rough- 
ress and sturdiness while rayon glitters in the bhack- 
ground giving a general impression of metal ore. 

At the annual exhibition of the Art Alliance entirely 
new jacquard fabrics created through the efforts of our 
fabric develapment service and some of the leading 
mills were shown. Walter Rendell Storey said in the 
New York Times ‘Magazine of March 17 that these rayon 
fabrics illustrate an important trend in the design of 
modern decorative fabrics. The simplified forms of con- 
temporary furniture and their emphasis on flat. un- 
adorned surfaces, seem to demand a similar, though 
richer austerity in fabric designs. Among these mate- 
rials was a wali covering with a bold sharp angular 
design by Lucile Buchanan, made in coarse jute fined 
down by a mixture of rayon. Another design by Adolphe 
Grivin had a delicate, lacy pattern woven so as to 
appear like a fine metal tissue superimposed upon a 
more sturdy, though still elegant ground. The cloth 
was made of rayon and linen and was particularly ap- 
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Belting Maintenance and Production 


Address by William Staniar, of the E. I. DuPont de Nemours Company before Power Transmission Association, 
Philadelphia 


| Bove going to talk primarily on the subject of belting 
maintenance and the relation of belting production. 
You may not realize, as distributors and manufacturers 
of belting and transmission appliances, and I assume 
there are more belting distributors and manufacturers 
here than anything else, that belting maintenance is 
one of your vulnerable points as far as letting the other 
fellow who is selling direct connection of every descrip- 
tion in on your field, and you also may not realize that 
you have a chance to educate the consumers of your 
product through the engineering service of the Power 
Transmission Association. 

Our advisory board of engineers can give you any 
information you want on the practical application of 
belting and transmission machinery. There have been 
a lot of writings on belting and transmission machinery. 
There have been a lot of writings on belting maintenance 
and transmission applicaticns, and as a whole the sub- 
ject of belting, when it is written up in the various 
magazines, is dry and it has been written on lately, in 
an elementary fashion. A lot of belt men write about 
it and tell us things and tell you things that we all 
know. But belting maintenance boils down to about 
six hard, cold, fundamental facts. I know these things 
because I am up against them every day in the various 
plant of the DuPont Company and its subsidiaries. 

Six Fundamental Facts 

Efficient belting practice narrows down to these facts: 
1. Type for the job. 2. Size for the job. 3. Joining for 
the job. 4. Dressings. 5. Power control 6. Plant and 
operating conditions. 

These facts control the bugbear of belting mainten- 
ance and belting maintenance is the vulnerable point 
of all transmission belting. 

Now, I am going to takes these six facts and discuss 
them, and I will discuss type of belting first, and many 
of the things that I will say in regard to belting type 
are applicable to pulleys, bearings, shafts, clutches, and 
everything that goes with power transmission, and you 
must remember this, gentlemen, that in talking about 
belting maintenance as affecting your sales to the con- 
sumer, it controls the sale of pulleys, clutches, bearings, 
couplings and everything else, because. where belting 
is thrown out, all that other paraphernalia goes out 
with it. 

Type of Belting 

In discussing the type of belting, my first item is 
“various types.” There are some 250 brands of leather 
belting, but there are three distinct types; that is, the 
regular oak-tanned type, cemented with non-waterproof 
glue; the waterproof leather belt. cemented with a 
cement insoluble in water, and the re-tanned type of 
leather. Of course, there is another. I might say, class, 
of belting that goes with the re-tanned type, and that 
is the combination of the retanned and the oak. The 
average consumer of leather belting doesn’t know these 
facts. He doesn’t know where to use the different types 
of leather. I assume that because I run into that in 
my own plants. Our own plant engineers don’t know 
it, and we have some very capable plant engineers and, 
therefore, I assume that it is very much the same case in 


all industries of the country; in fact, I have found it 
so in industries I have studied outside of the DuPont 
Company. 

There are many types of fabric belt: there is hairr, 
stitched canvas, solid woven cotton, many types of rub- 
ber belting, fine duck and coarse duck, many types of 
fabrics, all having their place in industry, and due to 
a lack of knowledge of the consumer, the wrong type 
is generally put in the wrong place, and what is the 
result? “Belting is not the thing’—‘we don't want 
belting, it won't stand the gaff; we are going for direct 
connection, for speed reducers, to chain drives.” Well, 
now, speed reducers and chain drives all have their 
place, but where belting is applicable, if the right type 
is put in the chain drive is not better than two or three 
belt drives, if the space is available. 

Atmospheric and Mechanical Conditions 

At mospheric conditions affect the selection of type. 
A man that puts a rubber belt of the average friction 
surface type in sulphuric acid is licked before he starts. 
And what's the result? The belting is no good. While 
if he puts the type that he knows something about in 
that condition, the belt will last for months, and possi- 
bly a year and a half where a rubber belt will go to 
pieces in thirty days. A solid woven cotton belt is put 
in an acid atmosphere, it is gone before it starts. The 
average oak-tanned belt put in acid is no good. It is 
not only acid conditions, it is steam, dampness, dust, al! 
kinds of conditions which you distributors should get 
information on and tell your consumers before you sell 
your belt to them, because it is death to you so far as 
another belting sale 1s concerned if you if you put your 
belt in the wrong place. 

Mechanical conditions. Wrong type of belt for the 
mechanical conditions involved, such as 6 and 8 plys of 
a rubber or stitched canvas type on a 6 or 8 in pulley, 
running at 1,700 or 1,800 revolutions. That is licked 
before it starts. A heavy double leather belt, running 
around a small pulley at high speed of the oak-tanned 
variety is licked before it starts. There is nothing that 
will ruin belting more than lack of knowledge of at- 
mospheric and mechanical conditions and where to in- 
stall it: 

Flexibility and Resiliency 

Flexibility is another question of type. There are 
certain belts on the market that are manufactured par- 
ticularly for flexibility for small high-speed work and 
those are the ones that should be used. 

Absorption qualities and resiliency. That is the same 
thing; every belt has a certain resiliency and certain 
absorption quality, and if used in the right place will 
last for years. But if not used in the right place, that 
is where the direct-connection.man comes in. I was 
only at a plant last week, one of our plants, and the 
plant engineer came out to me and said: “I am not 
going to use belting in this drive.” I said, “Who put it 
in?” He said it was put in locally. Well, it was the 
wrong type of belt, and he was having all kinds of 
grief, due to the fact that I have had all kinds of plants, 
and I have had considerable knowledge of the belting 
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Good Outlook for Hosiery Industry 


Philadelphia, Pa. The most difficult present day 
problems of the hosiery trade appear to lie in the 
manufacture of seamless fancy half-hose and in the 
general slack condition of the infants’ goods business, 
John Wyckoff Mettler, president of the Interwoven 
Stocking Company and president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, told 
members of that body at the annual convention at the 
Knitting Arts Exposition in the Commercial Museum. 
Mr. Mettler declared that most divisions of the indus- 
try, however, were in a generally satisfactory condl- 
tion. 

Concerning the situation in the seamless fancy halt- 
hose trade, Mr. Mettler said that many manufacturers 
who transformed their production from staples to 
fancies went right on figuring their costs of fancies 
on the same basis as staples. 

Added Cost Items 

“They failed to comprehend the many items of added 
cost in making fancies which mills experienced in this 
type of production had worked out from actual records, | 
he said. 

A dozen of the most easily traceable of these items 
were cited by Mr. Mettler as.follows: The cost of sevur- 
ing authentic style information; the cost of making ex- 
perimental samples; the variety of materials used, with 
consequent leftover yarns; the extra cost of salesmen's 
samples, running from ten to twenty times as large as 
for staple lines; the extra factory cost for machine 
fixers, dua to change of pattern and due to extra atten- 
tion for operating machinery to curtail seconds; loss 
of production of profit paying goods of first quality, due 
to pattern changes and due tp seconds knit in place of 
first; general increase in nohproductive labor for neces- 
sary extra supervision and extra inspection; extra capl- 
tal requirements; extra cost of larger sizes required on 
fancies than on staples; direct loss on seconds sold be- 
low actual cost of production in addition to loss of profit, 
due to a larger percentage of seconds being made in 
place of firsts; loss on leftovers sold as jobs, and de- 
preciation of fancy knitting machinery over staple knil- 
ting machinery. 


Styling Important 

“Just as fancies are the greatest factor in the half hose 
business for the time being, so, in turn, styling becomes 
the great problem of this branch of the industry,” said 
Mr. Mettler. “Style consciousness is rapidly develop- 
ing on the part of the consumer and correct style in- 
formation is just as recessary as good taste in style in- 
terpretation. The day of hit or miss styling has passed. 
Copying of styles already on the market simply means 
copying of styles that are already obsolete. Present 
day styling calls for the systematic securing of the au- 
thooritative style forecasts as the basis for originating 
designs in comformity with the style trend. It also 
calls for the testing out of all new designs through the 
sales force with leading stores, which perhaps can best 
be done by getting the salesmen’s samples on the road 
early enough to secure actual orders well in advance of 
quantity production.” 

All information available on the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the infants’ hosiery branch appeared to indi- 
cate inadequate tariff protection as the principal source 
of trouble, according to Mr. Mettler. 

A tribute to the work of John Nash McCullagh as 
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managing director was paid by Mr. Mettler at the outsel 
of his speech. He also expressed the associations re 
gret at the death of J. Ogden Wells, a vice-president, 
during the past year, and then passed to his survey 0! 
the association’s accomplishments since the last con- 
vention. 

Checking costs for members, the purchasing of large 
amounts of silk for members, the standardization ol 
descriptive terms and the successful handling of 4 
bankrupt estate were some of the activities described by 
Mr. Mettler, who said however, that he believed tn this 
particular year the most important work of the asso- 
ciation had been in connection with the tariff. He 
also declared that he believed that some means might 
yet be devised by the association in co-operation with 
the National Government for reasonable protection 
against under-valudtion for the purpose of tariff eva- 
sion. 

Mr. Mettler called the attention of the association 
of two phases of merchandising which might extend to 
the hosiery field. | 

“One is emphasis placed on novelty of desigh and the 
importance of color, while the other is a revival of the 
very old-fashioned idea of utility,” he explained. 

Normal weather conditions would do more just now 
for the whole wearing aparel trade than any artificial 
influence could possibly be expected to accomplish, ac- 
cording to Mr. Mettler, who said that the immediate 
business outlook was hardly hazardous and that with 
reasonable caution confidence should continue to pre- 
vail. 


WILL WORKERS STAND FOR IT? 


Doubtless it was a surprise to some people in the 
Carolinas to learn a few days ago tht the Communist 
strike leaders, Fred Erwin Beal and George Pershing, 
favored negroes being admitted to their union on a 
hasis of entire equality with the whites, and it is doubt- 
ful if all even yet realize that entire equality between 
the races is one of the cardinal aims of the corfmunists. 

In a recent communication, H. A. Jung, of Chicago, a 
patriotic citizen who keeps in close touch with Com- 
munist activities, said: 

“With the incepton of Communism a specific pro- 
cram was formulated for the organizing of negroes and 
'o instill class consciousness into them. One of the must 
persuasive features of this program is the demand for 
racial and social equality for the negro. 

“To carry out the propaganda program of the Com- 
munist (Third) International at Moscow, an American 
Communist, Robert Minor by name, was placed in charge 
of the organizing and propaganda work amongst negroes 
in the United States and received his instructions per- 
-onally in Moscow from the Third International. Minor, 
in carrying out his work, has sent adaptable young 
negroes to Moscow to receive personal training for the 
carrying on of the organizing work in the United States. 

“This flame of boishevism kindled by Lenin and 
threatening at one time to set all Europe ablaze, is 
being quietly concentrated upon the United States and. 
through Robert Minor and his negro converts. a clearing 
house for bolshevik propaganda has been established by 
means of which the Communist (Third) Internationa! 
aims to ultimately dominate the negro population of this 
country and through them strike an effective blow at 
the Government.”—Charlotte Observer. 
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Bedaux Efficiency System Works Well At Thomaston 


Thomaston, Ga.—Application of the Bedaux system 
of labor measurement to the cotton mills at Thomaston 
in such a manner as to obtain the greatest mutual 
benefit for both employes and employers appears to 
have solved happily the labor problem here, says at 
article by Ben Cooper, in Atlanta Constitution. 

This was revealed in a survey of mills at Thomaston 
conducted by the writer in view of the current dis- 
cussion with reference to textile labor conditions. 
Thomaston, employing a method of measuring the dif- 
ferent jobs and rewarding the employes upon the basis 
of increased efficiency, has not had the troubles of 
North and South Carolina mill operators because the 
local system is fair to both sides. 

No material for labor agitators to work on was dis- 
covered here, the majority of mill workers not only 
being satisfied with conditions, but happy in their pleas- 
ant surroundings. Wage scales here are said to be 
among the highest in the State, in spite of the fact 
that. the Thomaston mills operate only 55 hours instead 
of the usual 60 hours per week. 


Employes Are Georgians 


The human element plays a big part in the operation 
of Thomaston mills. A majority of the employees are 
natives of this section of Georgia, as are also the em- 
ployers. There is no spirit of “getting the last drop of 
blood,” but rather one of co-operation between workers 
and employers, to the mutual advantage of each. Of 
the savings effected by the system here, over 50 per cent 
goes to the employes in the form of premiums, thereby 
substantially boosting their salaries. 

If visitors to the Thomaston mills expect to find 
“Simon Legree” hanging over the employes with whips 
in their hands, they will be sadly disappointed, for, in 
so far as Simon is concerned, he exists here only as a 
character in Harriet Beecher Stowe's novel, for “nary” 
a sign of a whip, either spiritual or mental. will the 
visitor see. Here the employes are urged to more and 
better production by means of incentives offered—in- 
centives which furnish concrete results in fatter pay 
enevlopes. 

The system employed in Thomaston is not new, ex- 
cept in its adoption by the textile industry. The same 
system has been employed for years in the automobile, 
steel, packing, electrical and other industries with bene- 
ficial resits. Attracted by the success of this syslem 
in these other industries, the textile mills here installed 
it two years ago, with a view of increasing the earn- 
ings of their employes thus raising their standard of 
living. The results have been very satisfactory, with 
an average increase in earnings for the employes of 25 
per cent over the original wage scale, and this took 
place during a period of depression when a decline in 
wages might well be expected. 


Plenty of Recreation 


Under the system there is conducted a thorough sur- 
vey of what constitutes a fair day's work for a par- 
ticular job, and this is set as a standard with ful! 
allowances for rest and relaxation. A normal person 
without exceptional ability can easily meet the require- 
ments of this particular job under the standard set, and, 
if he displays exceptional ability he is rewarded ac- 


cordingly by a bonus. Under the system the employes 
stand out as individuals rather than as a mass, with 
the result that an exceptional man is more easily iden- 
tified and placed in line for promotion to a better job. 

The Thomaston mills substituted a scientific system 
for the old and antiquated haphazard methods of guess- 
ng at what jobs were worth and what they should pay, 
merely adapting the exact and precise methods of other 
industries to an industry which sorely needed such 
methods, because of the present day overproduction and 
‘onsequent narrow margin of profits, thereby pulting 
the mills where they can continue to operate even if 
other less well managed plants close their doors and 
turn people out of employment. 

The only criticism from outside sources on the sys- 
lem is that it is claimed it makes the emploves work 
too hard. 


This may be true at other places, but it certainly is 
misinformation when applied to Thomaston plants, for 
even a casual visitor to the mills here can see at a 
glance that the operation is a smooth and orderly pro- 
cess, there being no indication whatever of high pres- 
sure or undue exertion on the part of the mill em- 
ployes. The work has simply been systematized to 
where labor intel*igently applied gets more results than 
from the former basis. 


Work Fewer Hours 


In addition to the fact that the Thomaston plants 
have new modern machinery which greatly reduces the 
actual work for the employes, the workers put in fewer 
hours per week, with no unnecessary exertion, and, at 
the same time, get material increases in their pay 
tickets. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, of Akron, bought the 
nucleus of a textile plant here, and are spending millions 
of dollars on improvements, having been attracted to 
Thomaston primarily because of the splendid working 
conditions. Being far-sighted, the Goodrich Company 
obtained the services of men who had grown up here 
and who understand the local workmen, and turned over 
complete management locally to them, with instruc- 
tions to carry on in the same pleasant relations between 
employer and employee that had always existed here. 
The same system used in the Thomaston plants has 
been in use with the Goodrich Company for some time 
in their rubber plants in Akron, and was continued by 
them when the acquired the Martha Mills. This com- 
pany firmly believes the system is fair and will ultirnate- 
ly be universally accepted in Southern textile plants as 
it has been in other lines. 

Typical of the employes is a brawny giant who handles 
a row of machines in the picker department. “Is this 
hard work?” I asked him. “Well, it’s a man’s work,” 
he replied. “It keeps me on the jump.” “And how does 
it pay?” I questioned. “Last week I got $22.” he grinned. 
The picker told me to operate one of his machines for 
a moment. I did so and found it not a very hard job. 
A sizeable and fairly heavy iron bar has to be pulled 
out of a roll of cotton, and the cotton weighed ...a 
man’s work, but the man doing it is every inch a man. 
He would have to work harder and lift heavier stuff 
as an auto mechanic, and he would sweat a great deal 
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used, I told him what to use and I saved a belting in- 
stallation by being in that plant at that time. 
Size Affecting Maintenance 

Now, I will go on with “Size affecting maintenance.” 
The size of a belt as to width and thickness, of course, 
is first determined theoretically as to the horsepower 
and load required. But the thickness of the belt should 
not entirely depend on the formula or on tables. It 
should be judged primarily by that, but the governing 
factor for thickness should be the diameter and speed 
at the small pulley, if you are to have an efficient belt 
drive. If your pulley is small and high speed, take 
up your horsepower resistance of you belt in its width, 
and bring it down so it will travel without breaking 
around the small pulley. 

There is a great deal of discussion about tension of 
belts. It may be all right to get the standardized ten- 
sion of belting in a small plant, but when you have 
thousands of drives, and production is at high tension 
and you have to leave the question of tension to the 
judgment of the plant engineer, so that we don't pay a 
lot of attention to a certain belt tension. We find even 
if we do, it doesn’t last very long. 

Over-tight Belting 

One of the greatest detriments to belting and a cause 
of high maintenance is tight belting, over-tight belt- 
ing, and that is particularly due to the wrong type or 
short centers on the average open belt drive. But I 
have found out through many years of experience that 
excessively tight belts are caused by the wrong type 
for the job, and they have to pull them up because they 
haven't got the right friction in the atmospheric and 
mechanical conditions under which they are operating. 
Some of the fabric belts—and this is very nice for the 
leather man to hear—have to be drawn up too tight; 
others are all right. 

But I want to stress here in that size factor that the 
thickness should deperti a lot on the small high-speed 
pulley and not on a table or just the plain formula. 
Now ,are there any questions on that? I am trying to 
talk from a practical standpoint. Everything I have 
written in my book is from practical knowledge, not 
theory, and it works out a whole lot better in actual 
plant experience than a great amount of theory. But 
these points I want to bring to your attention because 
it all tends to cause high belt maintenance and that is 
what is hurting you a lot and it is not the belt’s fault, 
it is wrong application. 

Joining of the Belt 


I will now take up the “Joining of the Belt.” I don't 
think I can tell you or bring to your attention anything 
on that that you don’t already know. Probably, on the 
other hand, things you didn’t know that you did know. 

Joining is responsible for forty per cent of the belting 
maintenance. There are all kinds of methods, some 
terrible methods of belt joining. The finest type of join- 
ing belting is the endless method and it should be used 
wherever leather belting of any type is used on motor 
driving where the motor is on a rail. Some manufac- 
turers of fabric belting such as rubber, and some of the 
cotton varieties, are making belting endless now, can 
furnish you an endless belt without a joint. But we 
never use an endless belt where we can’t take it up 
because it doesn't pay. A belt has initial stretch and 
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then it costs considerable in time and money and lost 
production to cut it. 

In cases like that we use various types of metallic 
fasteners, the Alligator, the Jackson Clamp, and all of 
the metallic belt fasteners are good if they are used in 
their proper place, but they are death to belting if they 
are used in the wrong place. If you take a No.6 Clip- 
per Hook and put it on a single leather belt going around 
a 3-inch pulley at 500 revolutions a minute, your belting 
is gone in ten minutes. If you put a No. 3 clip on that 
belt she will run for months. If you try to put a cres- 
cent plate on that job your belt is gone; there will be 
a break behind the fastener in ten minutes, but simply 
dumbness of the man who put it on, or lack of knowl- 
edge. 

Another thing to be taken into consideration in the 
use of the various metallic fasteners is the belt's re- 
sistance to the fasteners. Some belts will hold ciippe! 
hooks or Detroit hooks where that particular bell won't 
hold a crescent plate. Some will hold crescent plates 
but not clipper hooks. Take on a camel hair belt; il 
is absolute ruina®ion unless you shellac the ends of it 
to put a clipper hook in that. But time and time again 
I find them and they wonder why they won't hold in 
the fabric of the belt. 

Another great thing in putting on fasteners to wreck 
belts quickly is to square up the ends crooked and 
your belt is soon gone. Now these are just raw, cold 
facts, gentlemen, but they are the truth. Pulley di- 
ameters and speeds affect belting fasteners. Your pulley 
diameter must conform to the size of the hook or the 
plate, otherwise you will break your belt very quickly 
behind the fastener and wear out your fastener. The 
man who puts on the fastener must know what he is 
doing. 

Atmospheric conditions affect fasteners. You can’t use 
certain types of fasteners in acid conditions or damp 


conditions. K. wears out the fastener. Are there any 


questions on that phase of belting maintenance? 


Belt Dressings 

If not, I will go on to the next one, which is dressings. 
I can see you all smile, I think, when I say dressings. 
The fallacy of sticky compounds on belting. All types 
of belting need their own correct dressing. Belting does 
not pull its load by being stuck to the pulleys. There 
are more fabric belts and more leather belts ruined 
by stick belt compounds than anything else. It con- 
sumes power to pull a belt away from a pulley and it 
tears. the fabric of the belt. Nearly all manufactured 
dressings contain rosins and asphalt and they are very 
similar to trying to use Crater compound, which is the 
residue of a still in a refinery, to lubricate cut cears. 
I run into that sometimes. They expect Crater com- 
pounds to flow; you couldn't make it move with a sledge 
hammer. Therefore, all manufacturers of reputable 
belting generally manufacture their own dressing for 
their belts. 

Leather manufacturers all put out a preservative be- 
cause they know what their belt needs. A re-tanned 
leather won't take the same dressing as oak tanned 
belt will because it is so full of ingredients that it won't 
take it, but just recently they have found substances 
that will penetrate it. Now, imagine putting rosin or 
asphaltum on that type of belt. Fabric belting, such as 
rubber and other belts of that type, cannot be penetrat- 
ed by any dressing. There is nothing that will go into 
it and primarily, a dressing is to make a belting flexible 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Individual Drive 
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of cotton and woolen cards 


Apply the proper G-E 
motor and the correct 
G-E controller to a spe- 
cific task, following the 
recommendations of 
G-E specialists in elec- 
tric drive, and you have 
G-E Motorized Power. 
Built in or otherwise 
connected to all types 
of industrial machines, 
G-E Motorized Power 
provides lasting assur- 
ance that you have 


ee the best. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


The textile industry recognizes 
the superiority of individual 
drive. Improved lighting, a 
cleaner product, increased pro- 
duction, and greater facility and 
safety in preparing for the grind- 
ing operation—all these advan- 
tages result when a separate 
motor is fitted to each machine. 


In removing the jungle of over- 
head shafting, General Electric 
has played a leading part. And 
inthe improvement of individual 


SCHENECTADY, N. 


-» SALES OFFICES 


drive, G-E specialists are con- 
tinuing to make valuable con- 
tributions. 


General Electric supplies com- 
plete electric equipment to the 
textile industry—equipment 
backed by these great unseen 
services: unexcelled facilities for 
research, design, and construc- 
tion. 


Your nearest G-E office is always 
ready to furnish information 
and helpful advice. 


otorized Power 
~fitted to every need 


ELECTRIC 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Troubles in the Hosiery Dyehouse 


By Daniel McGowan 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Philadelphia 


N speaking on the troubles encountered in the dye- 

house, we have unquestionably a very wide field but 
in the remedies for these troubles we are, of necessity, 
limited as troubles are ‘general, while the remdy is 
iften specific. Undoubtedly most of those present have 
meountered many varieties of trouble, oftentimes tri- 
vial but many times of a serious nature. Troubles due 
to carelessness, of course, need no discussion. This !s 
the individual dyer’s hardship and upon him alone rests 
the remedy. 

It is almost impossible to generalize dyehouse trou- 
bles, each branch of the dyeing industry encountering 
troubles peculiar to that particular type of dyeing. 

Hosiery dyeing being probably the most widely dis- 
tributed branch at the present time is worth first con- 
sideration. This branch, too, probably encounters more 
differentiated troubles than all other dyehouses pul to- 
gether. 

At this time, in this partieular territory [Philadelphia 
and vicinity|, hosiery composed of cotton and silk is In 
the majority. Of first importance is the correct match- 
ing of the shade desired, first on the silk, then to oblain 
a solid result by bringing the cotton to proper shade. 
We assume, of course, that the dyer uses every eflort 
to obtain a correct match, sampling carefully after the 
goods have been washed and using the necessary finish 
materials. Having passed the lot as being a match 
within the limits of reasonable possibilities, he is very 
much upset to have it returned to him as being off 
shade and immediately swears vengeance on everyone 
in the mill in general and the poor press room foreman 
or examiner in particular; but is surprised, on taking 
the matter up with them, to find the shade does not 
match, in fact. in.many cases has but little resemblance 
to the sample submitted. He has matched his shade in 
his north or east light, whatever the case may be, and 
after finishing the goods are examined in an entirely 
different part of the building or another building in a 
different locality. This is probably the most common 
and easily remedied trouble of the hosiery dyer. The 
dyer has at his command today such a wide range of 
dvestuffs that it is possible for him to produce a color 
civing any desired change in artificial light. His first 
move, therefore, in starting to match a new shade should 
be to study the relative change in natural and artificial 
light. If he will do this and match his shade accordingly 
so that it matches the submitted sample in béth natural 
and artifical light, he need have no fear af its being 
examined under different conditions than thos® in which 
he passes #. He has used the two extremes and in- 
betweens will not effect a sufficient discrepancy of 
shade to cause it to be condemned. 

Probably the next most ordinary trouble is friction 
streaks and fuzzing. Here again an application of good 
common sense is the real remedy. How many of you 
stop to think of the terrible licking a silk hose takes in 
the dyeing process? No other animal fiber can compare 
with in it its resistance to severe treatment. Nature 
has given to the silk fiber itself a protective coating; 


*Address before Philadelphia Section, American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 


the silk throwster goes further and adds oil to protect 
and lubricate it in the handling, and in the dyeing and 
knitting operations, but to bring out the beauty of the 
fiber this oi] and gum must be removed. After this is 
done we have a delicate material, composed of very 
fine filaments and easily scarred and broken. This 
brings us to the dyeing method itself: First, the method 
which has achieved considerable importance during the 
nast few years, of degumming and dyeing in the one 
operation. If I am conceded the fact that the silk is 
quite durable and not easily scarred so long as some of 
the gum remains in it, then you might be real charitable 
and agree with me that it should be the dyer’s aim to 
take the gum from the hose as slowly as possible, com- 
mensurate of course with the length of time it is taking 
fo produce his shades. A certain length of time must 
be given to allow the colors tsed fo penetrate the seams 
and level up on the cotton portions of the hose. If 
vou know your lot must be boiled from forty minutes 
to an hour, is it not rather foolish to put in sufficient 
degumming material to remove the gum entirely from 
the silk in fifteen or twenty mmutes? To do so merely 
exposes the silk, minus its protective coating, to the 
harsh action of the boiling bath containing an alkaline 
substance. It is easy to regulate this either through 
experiments in the laboratory or by carefully watching 
the dyeing operation. 

When ‘the goods are first degummed, then dyed, it is 


‘not so easy to regulate, and here the dyer is forced tc 


depend on his ability to obtain satisfactory matches as 
quickly as possible. Prepare your formulae carefully, 
either by comparison with previously dyed shades of 
similar character or, if none of these be available, ly 
preliminary laboratory work, and many headaches due 
to seeing your samples come in more fuzzed with each 
addition will be saved. No dyehouse is so small that il. 
cannot afford a laboratory of some sort, and to my mind 
if is just as essential to have one as to have scales. 

Of another hosiery dyehouse trouble, spots, volumes 
could be written and it would still not be thoroughly 
covered. Streaks, dye spots, oil spots and mildew or 
mold all have their own little niche in the dyer’s trou- 
ble box. They are the specific troubles which it would 
he fool-hardy to try and treat generally. Each kind 
of spot must be carefully analyzed and an attempt made 
to trace it to its source. This is not always easy, but 
can invariably be done if conscientiously gone after. 

One other slight trouble encountered in the silk hos- 
iery dyehouse is that caused by tinted silks boiling out 
into other fibers, but I think I can tell you, without 
any breach of confidence, that the silk throwsters of 
the country are expending considerable money and ef- 
fort in an attempt to standardize these methods and 
guarantee to the hosiery manufacturer and dyer that 
the tinted silks will boil out c!ear and leave unstained 
any other fiber contained in the material. 

Temperature Control vs. Finger Dipping. 


Of the other classes of hosiery dyeing, mixed fibers 
probably rank highest at the present time. It would 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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MODERNIZING WITH WESTINGHOUSE TURBINES 


(FASE 


4 1500-kw. Westinghouse turbine-generator unil in 


produced by the Sa nford M ills, ONE of the la rgest the Sanford Mills Plant at Sanford, Me 
exclusive manufacturers of mohair plush in the world. 


N engineering investigation re- . 44 cent per kilowatt-hour. Exhaust steam at 12.5 


vealed that the most economical pounds pressure from the turbine is used for pro- 


method of generating power at the cess work and heating. 
Sanford Mills Plant would be by using | 


a 1500-kw. Westinghouse non-con- ' 


The economical generation of by-product power is 
a possibility in most plants using process steam. 


densing turbine. 
A Westinghouse engineer, without obligation on 


Steam is first passed through the turbine and gen- * your part, will cooperate in a study of your steam 
erates by-product power at an average cost of and power requirements. Consult our nearest office. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


EAST PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF TH UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Westinghouse 
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Exhibits at Knitting Arts Exhibition 


MONG the exhibitors al»the Knitting Arts Exhibition, 
+* held in Phiadelphia last week were the following: 


American Aniline & Extract Co., Philadelphia, display- 
ed dvestuffs and chemicals, featuring Orthocen, their 
wet out and penetrating agent, and Stripper X, a strip- 
ping agent. They also showed other chemical prod- 
ucts, utilizing a small laboratory for demonstration pur- 
poses. 

American Bemberg Corp., New York, showed samples 
of hosiery underwear and fabrics from Bemberg yarns, 
now being produced in 15 to 300 denier sizes. 

American Moistening Co. Boston, displayed “Amco” 
improved atomizers and “Amtex” humidifier with auto- 
matic control. The latter being featured as specially 
effective for controlling humidity in yarn supply and 
testing rooms. 

American Yarn & Processing Co., Mount Holly, N. C., 
shuwed an extensive line of samples of their combed 
and mercerized yarns. 

Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.. had in operation 
two Bahnson humidifier heads and one master ccntro!. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, had on 
display the following machines: Butterworth-Kaulder 
Weldon hoist silk and rayon skein dyeing machine, But- 
terworth-Klauder Weldon lift type hosiery dyer, 
Butterworth-Klauder Weldon non-lift type hasiery dyer, 


Butterworth-Klauder Weldon paddle-wheel hosiery 
dyer. The hosiery dyeing machine was arranged sc 
that the operation and movement of goods in the cylin- 
der of the machine could be very easily followed by 
the eye. The Butterworth-Klauder Weldon machine is 
constructed so as to drop the goods on to a water surface 
rather than a surface of metal. This is an exclusive 
feature of the Bullerworth-Klauder Weldon rotary type 
hosiery dyeing machine, 

Cannon Mills, Philadelphia, showed samples of their 
yarns and of fabrics and garments made from them. 

Catlin Yarn Co., had a space used a reception room for 
their friends. 

Celanese Corp., of America, New York, exhibited full 
fashioned and seamless hosiery made from Celanese 
brand yarns; also circular knit and warp knit under- 
wear fabrics and garments. 

Cooper-Hewit Electric Co., showed a working exhibit 
of a Cooper-Hewitt lightning installation particularly 
adapted to hosiery and underwear plants. 


Cross Cotton Mills, Marion, N. C., had an exhibit of 
their cotton yarns. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., displayed a 
complete line of their processed yarns. 
DuPont Rayon Co., New York, had on exhibit their 
(Continued on rage 22) 


No. 28 High-Speed Warper 


HIGH SPEED WARPING 


Check — 


the tests of the 
Entwistle No. 28 High 
Speed Warper with all 
others before you buy. 


Full details gladly fur- 
nished and no obliga- 
tion. 


Include in your checkup, 
seeing an Entwistle 
doing its work. 


You cannot buy a better 
warper. 


T. C. Entwistle 
Company 


Lowell, Massachusetts 
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Dyers of direct 
colors on cotton 
and rayon will 
welcome the very 
fast-to-light* 
group called 


*Fastness Range, 5 to 7 
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These dyestuffs cover the entire 


a range of shades, and possess 
brightness and level-dyeing 
properties, besides their fore- 
most characteristic of excellent 


fastness to light. 


GENERAL DyESTUFF 
CORPORATION 


Sole Distributors in the U. S. A. 
of the dyestuffs manufactured by 


I. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 


Frankfurt a. M., Hoechst a. M., Leverkusen a. Rh., Ludwigshafen a. Rh. 


and by 
GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


Albany, N. Y. and Grasselli, N. J. 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
159 High Street 111 Arch Street 305 W. Randolph Se. 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 


40 Fountain Sereet 220 W. lst Screet 38 Natoma Street 
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Eastern Carolina Division to Meet 


of the Eastern Carolina Division 
of the Southern Textile Association is to be held at 
the Croatan Club, Henderson, N. C., Friday, May 10th. 

D. Frank Lanier, chairman of the Division, will pre- 
The technical discussion will feature the follow- 
ing questions and members are asked to come to the 
\ meeting prepared to discuss them: 

1. Better preparation of yarn for weaving. 

2.. ‘Travelers in relation to spinning. 

3. What is best method to prepare plush yarn? 

i. What process or have the greatest ef- 
fect breaking strength trouble with them? How best 
fo remedy? 

5. What 
mill? 

6. What cloth defects are due to variations in yarn? 


The spring meeting 


side. 


processes 


is good housekeeping as applied to the 


Large Print Cloth Sales Last Week 


“A very large business was done in print cloths this 
week, and though colored goods have been dull, gray 
goods sales have brought the total well over production 
for the first time in a month,” the Hunter Manufactur- 
ing & Commission Company announces in its weekly re- 
port. “The print cloth business, chiefly for May-June 
delivery, was mostly taken at a slight decline. 

“Although there were a few large sales of sheetings 
made, sheetings in general did not share, to any‘ large 
extent, in the activity of the print cloth market. Towels 
did well again and blankets did very well. Fine and 
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fancy goods sold on the basis of full production. Of 
colored goods, one-third of the total sales were for 
export. There has been good inquiry for broadcloths 
for early delivery. 

“This week's sale of print cloths have materially im- 
proved the position of these goods. Printers. are still 


busily engaged and orders already on the books will 
keep them busy for some time. The market is in 
better position to resist pressure. Nevertheless, there 


is still a good deal of irregularity. In some construc- 
tions, spots are easier to buy than futures—in other 
cases, futures can be bought below spots. This week's 
print cloth activity is not likely to be repeated next 
week, for many buyers have made provision for their 
May-June supplies’ during the last few days. 

“What curtailment will develop during the summer 
months is still a matter for the future to decide and 
we have now reached the season of the year when 
dwindling supplies of old crop cotton are concurrent 
with talk of increased acreage planted for the new crop. 
The cheapness of goods cannot be questioned. Retail! 
trade will be influenced by the weather. The last two 
weeks have been none too favorable in that respect. 


Southern Textile Machinery to Build Plant. 


The Southern Textile Machinery Com- 
of Second and 
S00.000, if was 


Paducah, Ky. 
pany will erect a plant at the corner 
Norton costing approximately 
announced here. 

The company will manufacture tape condensers and 
intermediate feeds, used in the manufacture of woolen 
cloth. 


streets. 


derful results expected of it. . . 


NEW RESULTS 
worth 


The results obtained by the Washburn System for long draft spin- 
ning or cockle-free short draft spinning often exceed even the won- 


The Washburn System is not merely a top roll, though Washburn 
Wood Top Rolls—masterpieces of sheepskin, felt, wood and steel 
in many combinations—play an important part. 
spinning-engineering system, the results of years of incessant ex- 
perimentation, comprising an intimate study of yarn processes, both 
before and after spinning, backed by years of experience meeting 
all types of unique conditions, perhaps similar to yours. . . . 


It is not costly. It has proved itself in innumerable cases. No ma- 
chine changes are needed and millions of spindles are already 


equipped. ... 
; | We have an interesting story for Superintendents and Boss Spinners. 
Write today—Now.... It is too important to overlook. . . . 
A igh- 


i. 224-234 No WATER ST., NEW BEDFORD, MASS_& 


WASHBURN 
WOOD TOP 
ROLLS 


. ltiis a definite 


Washburn also makes High-Speed 
Beams, Economy Beams, Perfec- 
tion Shell Rolls, Gudgeon Rolls, 
Kore-Lokt Pin Boards, and other 
weod and metal textile specialties 
to order. 
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Between theoretically perfect lubrication and the average 
lies a wide field paved with wasted dollars. 


Texaco Lubrication Service saves these dollars. 


In industrial plants of all kinds throughout the world, in the 
land transportation systems, in marine service and in» the 
great minwtg plants of the world, Texaco engineers are daily 
opening the way to better lubrication. 


For The Texas Company is a great ‘‘complete cycle” organi- 
zation. It manufactures a Texaco lubricant for every purpose. 
It owns and operates its own wells, pipe lines, refineries, manu- 
facturing plants and transportation facilities. It is a company 
that provides a complete lubrication service. 


Texaco lubrication engineers are specialists — retained to 
cooperate with you — to study your every requirement and 
specify exactly the proper lubricant in every case. 


And wherever you are, no matter how great the range of 
your operations, this service, and the same uniformly high 
quality lubricants are always freely available. 


TEXACO LUBRICANTS 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


17 Battery Place. New Yore City 
Offices in Principal Cities 


THERE IS -A TEXACO LUBRICANT FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


W hat Price Lubrication: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Knitting Arts Exhibition 
(Continued from Page 18) 


full line of rayon yarns and a large number of fabrics 
made from DuPont rayons. 

Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Elmira, N. Y., had a 
demonstration of the Eclipse-Van Ness random dyeing 
machine; Eclipse yarn cleaner and bobbin holder and 
Eclipse slub catcher. It was the first showing of the 
slub catcher for woolen and worsted yarns. The ran- 
dom dyeing machine was shown in operation. 

Fidelity Machine Co., displayed their ribbers, braiders 
and other machines. They had in operation their 4-inch, 
2 feed, Fidelity multi-unit true rib machine, 220 and 
240 needle for making plain and fancy haif hose; Fideli- 
ty machine for making rue rib fancy hose tops and the 
complete line of true rib fancy cuff and plain ma- 
chines; a standard multiple head braiding machine unit 
and the Thomas creasing machine in operation. 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich., showed a complete 
line of textile products processed with their alkalies, 
including hosiery and rayon products to show the results 
obtained hy Wyandotte special alkalies. 

Foster Machine (Co., Westfield, Mass. showed in 
operation their mode! 101 cone winding machine wind- 
ing cotton, mercerized and worsted knitting yarns and 
model 75 precise winding mactiine, winding silk and 
rayon knitting yarns. The machine is especially adapt- 
ed for silk throwsters, cellulose fibre manufacturers and 
silk hosiery mills. 

General Electric Co., Shenectady, N. Y., had an exhibit 
of G. E. motors and control; motor starting switches. 
Exhibit of motors and control of interest to textile 
manufacturers, and an educational exhibit, including 
demonstrations from the research laboratory. Their 
display of motors included those most widely used by 


the knitting trade, with various improvements recently 


added. A feature was the demonstration, contrasting 
the most modern and efficient lighting with the ynpro- 
tected light sources of old-style machine shop. 


Kk. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, had a complete 
display of their various products and materials produc- 
ed by using their oils. The exhibit included Vim leather 
belting and absorbed oils for lubricating in textile mills. 


Industrial Rayon Corp., showed samples of rayon 
yarns and garments made from them, including a com- 
plete line of knitted tabrics of Industrial yarns. 

Johnston Mills, Charlotte. had on display their full 
line of carded, combed and mercerized yarns. 

Kaumagraph Co., New York, displayed Kaumagraph 
dry transfers for trade-marking and identifying textiles, 
showing the use of trade-marking transfers and litho- 
graphing. % 

W. T. Lane & Bros., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., showed their 
patent steel frame canvas baskets, trucks and shipping 
hampers for hosiery and underwear plants. 

James E. Mitchell Co., Philadelphia, showed samples 
of their cotton and rayon yarns. 

Oakite Products, Inc. New York, had on display 
samples of goods processed with Oakite, these goods 
including hosiery that was kier boiled wth Oakite, also 
fabrics of silk, cotton and rayon. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. showed 
Mullen testers, hand and motor driven for finding the 
breaking strength of hosiery, knit goods and other tex- 
tiles. The testers work on the hydraulic principles, 
materials being tested are stretched over cylinders con- 
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taining liquids which are compressed by the aid of 
the motor. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia, had a working 
exhibit of their Model D Proctor automatic drying, 
boarding and stripping machine for women's hosiery. 
Their Model B Proctor automatic boarding, dyeing, 
stripping machine for half hose was also shown. 

Henry L. Scott Co., Providence, R. I, displayed their 
new model hand operated testing machine for yarn 
testing, bursting and tensile strength testing of knitted 
fabrics. The machine exhibited was recently perfected 
and is.a general purpose machine for both yarns and 
fabrics. 

Smith, Drum & Co., Philadelphia, showed rotary dye- 
ing machines for hosiery and skein dyeing machines 
for silk, rayon and cotton yarns. They also showed 
pictures of a large number of installations of their ma- 
chines. 

Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C., showed a gen- 
eral line of their paper cones, perforated tubes for 
package dyeing, underclearer rolls, fibre spools, tubes 
and bottle bobbins. 

Standard-Thatcher-Coosa Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
displayed samples of their cotton, mercerized and rayon 
yarns. 

Swift Spinning Mills, Columbus, Ga., exhibited a wide 
range of cotton yarns. » 

Texas Co., New York, had in operation a machine for 
demonstrating their gear lubricant and a machine 
demonstrating their spindle lubrication. 

Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y., had en exhibil 
of a 48-inch Tolhurst open-top center slung extractor, 
droven by vertical motor, mounted 6n side of case, driv- 
ing through centrifugal clutch and Texropes to basket 
spindle. The basket was especially prepared with glass 
smooth finish for handling silk hosiery, etc. The ex- 
tractor has an automatic electrical control and a timing 
device is also mounted on the machine, by which the 
machine may be set for any length of run from 3 to 
35 minutes. At the end of this time the device auto- 
matically opens the motor circuit, applies the band 
brake and signals the operator. There was aiso ex- 
hibited a 26-inch extractor of the solid curb type and 
a 12-inch direct motor driven model extractor. 

Viscose Co.,-New York, showed steps in manufacture 
of rayon from wood to the finished yarn. There was 
also samples of all kinds of knit goods manufactured 
from Viscose yarns on display. At various times each 
day and the evening, they showed the moving picture, 
“The Romance of Rayon.” 

Tubize Artificial Silk Corp., New York, exhibited vari- 
ous types of yarns produced by this company, fabrics 
made therefrom as well as different types of garments 
made from these fabrics. Featitre of the display was 
the first public showing of the new Tubize delustered 
yarn. 

Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford, Conn., exhibited a wide 
range of their mechanical and electrical counters for 
all types of knitting machines, including counters for 
circular, glove, and full-fashioned machines. 


Jackson, Miss.—There is nothing definite yet about the 
proposition to build a new mill at Waynesboro, Miss. 
The people of that town had taken up the matter of 
building a mill, with J. W. Sanders of this city. Mr. 
Sanders submitted a plan, but the Waynesboro people 
people, it is said, have not yet determiried what they 
will do. 
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New Trade Practices in Gray 


(,oods 


During the past year a series of conferences have been 
held under the auspices of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
between committees representing the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York and the Con- 
verters’ Association, in an attempt to define more accu- 
rately some of the customs prevailing in the grey goods 
market which have at times caused confusion, waste 
and misunderstanding. Asa result of these conferences 
the committees prepared a joint report and recommen- 
dations which have recently been sent to the members 
of the three organizations. Report and recommenda- 
tions were approved and endorsed by the directors of 
the Association of Cotton Textile ‘Merchants and the 
Converters’ Association, and also endorsed by the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute on behalf of the mills represented 
by selling agents having membership in the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants. 

The questions covered by the report of the two com- 
mittees have been the subject of considerable discuss- 
ion between mills ,sellimg agents and converters for 
several years. 

The committee representing the Converters’ Associa- 
tion consisted of Henry Lauten, chairman and Howard 
Veit. The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants was 
represented by a committee consisting of Elroy Curtis, 
chairman, Robert F. Bowe and C. Whitney Dall. 

The recommendations contained in the report are that 
on grey goods contracts the following be considered fair 
trade practice: 

First: The grey goods market be divided into three 
groups as follows: 

‘a) Drills, 4-leaf twills, sheetings, print cloths (it s 
assumed that napped «goods on above constructions 
would be included). 

‘b) Pock#ting twills, sateens, both warp and filling, 
broadcloth, print cloth fancies up to and including eight 
harness work. 


(c) Print cloth fancies above eight harness, all fine 
goods and fine fancies. (It is assumed that this will 
include all character of grey goods not covered by the 
other two groups:) 

Second: The terms “Double cuts as far as practica- 
ble” and “Pieces of yards woven double as far 
as practicable” botli be eliminated and all orders desig- 
nate the quantity in yards. The fabrics in Group A are 
to be packed with single and double cuts in separate 
bales, 85 per cent of the quantity to be in double cuts. 
Double cuts are to be lengths of 80 yards and over. 
Fifteen per cent of the quantity may be applied in single 
cuts, the length of such single cuts to run from 40 
vards as a minimum to 79% yards, averaging 55/60 yards 
to the shipment. 

A tolerance of 2% per cent in the percentage of the 
above described goods is to be allowed. The intent of 
this tolerance is that on an order for 10/12/15,000 yards 
one bale of single cuts may be included in a shipment. 
It is not intended that an order for 100,000 yards be 
permitted to be filled with 17% per cent single cuts. 

No cuts under forty yards are to be considered appli- 
cable on contract. 

No pieces variously described as “Two-part pieces” or 
“Spliced pieces” are to be considered applicable on con- 
tract. The converters strenuously object to the short 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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reasons 
Why Wissco is the Leader 


Until three years ago there had been no new 
development in Card Clothing for thirty 
years. Since then we have led the parade by 


First Wissco Wire 

Second Metal-face Foundation 
Third Forgepoint Wire 
Fourth 


and Fifth Offset Setting 


PATENTS PENDING 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


This new clothing cards cotton day in and day out 
without the necessity of stripping or without dam- 
aging any of the staple. 


You cannot afford to operate without Wissco Card 
Clothing. Let us send you description literature. 


~WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 


49 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Chicago 
Cleveland 


San Francisco 
Charlotte 


WISSCO. 


CARD and NAPPER CLOTHING 
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Uneven Dyeing 
We are troubled a great deal with uneven dyeing. 
Will some readers of these columns please advise what 
may be the cause? SUPT. 


Cloth Weight 


Editor: 
W hat should the following construction of cloth weigh 
in vards per pound after being napped when made of 
warp varn No. 24, 1520 ends, 18% reed, 40 inches to the 
loom, to finish 36 inches wide. The filling to be 13% 
and 30 picks per inch? ORDER. 
Best Balanced Construction for 26s Warp and Filling 
Editor: 
For making the best construction from 26s varn warp 
and filling what is considered the best construction? 
WEAVER. 


Twisting Two Different Yarns 


Kditor: 
When twisting two different numbers of yarn together, 

how do you find the resultant number? 
5s 0. 


Breaking Strength of Sateens 

What should be the breaking strength of sateens 64x 
112. 39 inches wide, and weighing 4 5-100 yards to the 
pound? ALA. 
Answer to N. H. 

Editor: 

Answering a question by N. H. “With 33s varn, 1%- 
inch rings, 6%-inch traverse, %-inch bobbin barrel. how 
many vards should be put onto a bobbin of warp yarn 
and filling wind?” He should put on 3100 yards or 
1 77-100 pounds or 777 grains.’ 

SPINNER. 


ahoiut 1-9 ot i pound, 


Answer to B. B. T. 


Can 30s warp and 35s fillime make a good grade of 
medium weight shirting and what construction is asked 
for by B. B. T.? | would suggest a weicht of 5 60-100 
vqards per pound to be arrived at by having 2420 ends 
in the warp, 36s reed, 66 picks. This to finish at: 76 
ends per inch, 64 picks, and 32 inches wide. Some very 
nice colored patterns will look very attractive in this 
weight and construction with carded yarns. 

DESIGNER. 
Answer to B. T. U. 
Editor: 

What causes variation in card sliver? What I would 
do first, 's to weigh all the laps from my finisher pick- 
ers one yard at a time. I would weigh 10 vards from 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS sy PRACTICAL MEN 


each picker, very carefully. Be sure that each yard is 
precisely measured. In this way, I would learn if 
anything is wrong here. Then, I would weigh five 
different yards from each card to find out which card 
varied the most. The idea is to find out where the 
serious trouble is, and then to find out what is wrong 
with the machine. 

wrong gear on the draft, doffer. calendar roll. or on 
the eoiler drive. TRAX. 


Answer to Ala. 


Editor: 
I want to answer Ala.’ 


~ 


Ss question about how to figure 
the cost of the labor turn-over. 

It is not fair to fizure the cost of the labor turn-over 
by the total number of the changes made. nor by the 
money paid out to them, nor by the length of time 
they have worked. The only right way to figure the 
proper cost of the labor turn-over, is according to whal 
they have produced, and the cost of that product. To 
illustrate a point in view. There are 100 operatives: 
they have worked one week; they have produced 30,000 
pounds of finished goods and been paid $1800 in cash. 
The cost per pound would be 46 cents per pound 

Let us consider that during this week. 10 new hands 
have been employed to replace 10 regular hands who 
worked broken time. Now, by actual computation, these 
i? hands produced only *100 pounds each. while the 
reguiar hands produced 300 pounds each. This shows 
plainly that the cost of the product of these suhbsti- 
tutes amoumts to 12 cents per pound. This includes 
the allowances made to them for getting started, etc. 

Therefore, these hands cost, all told. $120 for pro- 
ducing only 1000 pounds. As this 1000 pounds cost 
6 cents per pound more than the normal cost. the extra 
cost of carrying these substitutes was $60.00. or almost 
3% per cent more than the cost of the entire product of 
the mill. 

By the actual numbers of changes, 10 per cent of the 
help were changed. But by the actual cost. the mill lost 
360.00 In cash or nearly 3% per cent in cash for the 
week. R. D. A. QO. 


Standard Broadcloth Count Approved 

The Cotton-Textile Institute and the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants have each approved 80x56 as 
the minimum standard construction for broadcloth as 
suggested hy the Shirting Fabrics Association. This 
count was fixed as the lowest at which such a fabric 
was to be designated a broadcloth. hv a resolution adopt- 
ed by the members of the shirtings association about 
months Ag 


This movement is one of several which the shirtines 
association has under way for the betterment of that 
branch of the textile industry. In this particular case 
4 aims to eradicate, as far as possible, by a campaign 
o: education, the indiscriminate and unscrupulous 
labeling of fabries of low count as broadcloth and. un- 
dermining public confidence and appreciation of the 
genuine fabric. 

Among the other projects which the association 


is 


sponsoring at present is that of determining a fair meth- 


> 
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od of labeling a cloth as to its color fastness; that it, 
what constitutes a fast color. This work is still in an 
embroyonic, stage and another of a series of informal 
meetings of all the parties interested, from mills to 
laundries, has been called by William J. Baxter, presi- 
dent of the association, for this coming Thursday. 


Venezuelan Textile Market 


No changes of real importance occurred in the Vene- 
zuelan market for textiles during 1928 and present in- 
dications are that no marked variations from existing 
trends will take place during the current year, Assist- 
ant Trade Commissioner Frederic D. Grab, Caracas, 
reports to the Department of Commerce. 

During the latter part of 1928 the general tendency 
among buyers was to reduce inventories to the greatest 
extent consistent with expected requirements and as a 
result, of both wholesalers and retailers were unusuaily 
low with the advent of 1929. 

Venezuelan textile mills, concentrating on low-priced 
lines, have become a highly important factor in the 
local market. Their products are not only acceptable 
to consumers bul they are protected by a duty suffi- 
cient to enable them to compete successfully with im- 
ported textiles. In fact, textile firms of Venezuela have 
begun to export undershirts of domestic manufacture to 
the Dominican Republic and Curacao, and these ship- 
ments may prove to be the opening wedge for a further 
development of their export trade. 

Cotton yarns used in Venezuela textile mills are said 
to be imported mainiy from the United States. In 19238, 
however, the United States shipped only 86,533 pounds 
of cotton yarns, comprising 67,401 of combed mercer- 
ized yarn and 19,132 of carded yarn, not combed, to 
Venezuela. Rayon yarns, which are used principally in 
hosiery mills, come mostly from Europe, especially 
Italy. x 

Venezuelan imports of textiles, not including receipts 
by parcel post, totaled 6,641,414 kilos (kilo equals 2.2046 
pounds), valued at $8,356,000( in 1927, the latest year 
for which detailed ststistics are available. Cotton piece 
goods (including cotton canvas, duck, and cotton mix- 
tures) consisted the largest single item in this trade 
and accounted for 3,225,608 kilos, with a value of $4,- 
268,000, of which the United Kingdom supplied 717,217 
kilos, worth $1,097,000, and the United States, 352,056 
kilos, valued at $426,809, according to official Venezue- 
lan statistics. 

United States export figures, however, show ship- 
ments of cotton cloth amounting to 6,328,000 square 
vards, worth $41,046,000, to Venezuela in that year. It 
is impossible to reconcile the two sets of figures on the 
basis of present available information. British export 
statistics show a total of 18,997,000 square yards of 
cotton piece goods shipped to Venezuela in 1927. 

Total exports of textiles from the United States to 
Venezuela during 1927 were valued at $2,065,963 com- 
prising the following principal groups: Cotton manu- 
factures, $1,563,711; wool manufactures, $16,629; silk 
manufactures, $80,693; rayon manufactures, $49,088. 

Norwood, N. C.—Ii. is reported that a rayon plant is to 
be established near the hydro-electric plant in this vi- 
cinity. Several men from the North have been here to 
look over the possibilities and it is understood they are 
negotiating for a site. 


Products 


FINISHING 


BOSTON, MASS. 
30 BAY STATE RD. 


Phone 


B.B. asoo. 


CHARLOTTE, 


HABERLAND MFG co. 


ALLWOOD 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
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With this grinder 
you. are equipped 
to do your own 
grinding and it pays 
extra dividends in 
convenience and 
savings. 


Revolver and ledger 
blades put in first 
class working order 
in a few hours. 


Advice on grinding 
always promptly 
and cheerfully 
given. 


B. S. ROY & SON CO. 


Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


Roy Patented 
Shear Grinder 


Established 1868 
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A Quarter Century 
of 


Business Building! 


T HERE is a quality to 
“AMALIE” Textile Specialties that is 
hard to define. Their infinite fineness, 
the thought and care that is put into 
each product and the service we aim to 
achieve, are genuine and sincere. Such 
has been our endeavors for a quarter of 
a century. 


User good-will — that all important 
phase of our business, is a reflex of high 
manufacturing and merchandising 
standards! That we have shown a 
healthy growth from year to year by 
virtue of increased demands for our 
many Textile Specialties signifies basi- 
cally that our research and technical 
staffs have not only kept abreast of 
changing conditions in the industry, but 
moreover possess an intimate knowl- 
edge of your problems. 


If you are lubricating wool, “Silk or 
rayon; — slashing rayon or cotton 
warps; — degumming pure silk;— 
bleaching, dyeing, finishing or printing, 
o—there is an 
“AMALIE” Textile Specialty that will 
aid you materially in securing increased 
quality production at the lowest possi- 
ble cost! 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
NEW YORK 


Manufacturing Chemists for the 
Textile Industry 


Sales Office and Warehouses in principal 
Textile Centers 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


J. B. Wingard, of Fayetteville, N. C.. now has a posi- 
tion at the Morgan Mills, Laurel Hill, N. C. 

J. L. Beam has resigned his position at the Cascade 
Mills, Mooresville, N. C. 

D. L. Tate has resigned as overseer weaving at the 
Martel Mills, Asheville, N. C.. to become night overseer 
of weaving at the Alamance Novelty Mills, Burlington, 
N C, 


Will Ward, formerly of Laurinburg, N. C.. is now over- 
seer in one of the departments of the Carolina Textile 
Corp., Dillon, 8. C. 

J. D. Ledbetter, overseer of carding at the Lois Mills, 
Douglasville, Ga., is recovering from a severe illness. 

L. V. Rogers has become overseer of weaving at the 
Chesnee Mills, Chesnee, C. 


Z. C. Callaway has resigned as master mechanic at the 
Dixie Mercerizing Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. and is 
now located in North Carolina. 

C. D. Rickey has resigned as second hand in spinning 
al the Dixie Mercerizing Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. E. Mullis has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
the Dixie Mercerizing Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


—. —. Gardner has become overseer spinning at the 
Dixie Mercerizing Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Frank J. Clark, for many years superintendent of the 
Anderson Cotton Mills, Anderson, 8S. C., has been elected 
vice-president and general manager of the company, 
succeeding George E. Spofford. 

Clyde K. Brooks has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the North Carolina Fininshing Company, 
Yadkin, N. C. He was formerly overseer of-dyeing and 
finishing at the Kerr Bleaching and Finishing Company, 
Concord, N. C. 


C. S. Freese, formerly of Charlotte, is now superin- 
tendent of the Hatch Full Fashioned Hosiery Mills, 
which are ready to begin operations at Belmont, N. C. 

A. B. Brown has resigned as overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Rodman-Heath Cotton Mills, Waxhaw, 
N. C., and accepted a similar position at the Bellevue 
Manufacturing Company, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Walter G. Shull, formerly of Greenville, S. C., has 
accepted a position as sales representative of the Russell 
A. Singleton Company, textile mill supply firm of Dallas, 
Texas. Mr. Shull was formerly with Arnold, Hoffman & 
Co., having represented them in the Greenville territory 
for the past 10 years. He has many friends in the in- 
dustry who will be interested to know of his change. 


McCarty is Promoted 
G. S. McCarty, who has been representing the Ameri- 
can Aniline & Extract Company, of Philadelphia, in the 
Carolina territory, has been made sales manager for 
the Southern, Southeastern and Western territory. He 
will be assisted by J. P. McCarty who is to come to the 
Charlotte offices on May 1. 


The company will establish a warehouse and labora- 
tory in Charlotte in the near future and a number of 


additional salesmen will be added to cover the territory 
under Mr. McCarty. The company proposes to devote 
more attention to the territory west of the Mississippi 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


ee 


as soon as the Charlotte offices are equipped to handle 
it. The expansion of the Southern forces of the Ameri- 
ean Aniline & Extract Company is due to the production 
of a number of new products. 


W. B. Smith Whaley 


Columbia, 8. C—W. B. Smith Whaley, builder and 
promoter of the Olympia, Granby and Richard Cotton 
Mills in Columbia with 176,000 spindles died in a New 
Rochelle, N. Y., hospital after an illness of several days, 
information received here said. He was operated upon 
Friday for appendicitis, complcations set in, and finally 
pneumonia. 


Funeral services will be held at Larchmont, Long 
Island. 


Mr. Whaley, graduate of Cornell and native of Charles- 
ton, was a mill engineer and architect. When a very 
young man he came to Columbia in 1891 and built first 
the Richland mill with 26,000 spindles. Five years later 
he added the Granby with 55,000 and in 1900 erected 
Olympia, which until today is the largest cotton mill 
ever built and equipped at one time. It has 100,320 
spindles, the same as when it started. 


‘Professor Mullin to Visit Europe 


Clemson College, S. C.—In connection with the fur- 
ther development of the courses in rayon and textile 
chemistry, dyeing and printing, Prof: Chas. E. Mullin, 
head of the Division of Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 
in the Clemson College Textile School, will sail for 
Furope about May first to continue his study of these 
subjects. 

Last year Prof. Mullin obtained much valuable in- 
formation regarding the manufacture, handling, dyeing 
and printing of rayon and he has devoted much of his 
time during the past winter to the development and 
expansion of the rayon courses in the Textile School. 
France has for centuries specialized in the manufac- 
ture and finishing of the finest fabrics from true silk 
and rayon, which have many properties in common, the 
true silk demanding the greater care on account of its 
greater value; therefore, the value of a knowledge of 
true silk methods in connection with rayon. For this 
reason Mr. Mullin will spend considerable time in the 
true silk districts of France and Italy, and particularly 
in the Lyons district of France, where some of the 
finest rayon and true silk dyeing and printing in the 
world are produced. 


Textile Fraternity Meeting 


Phi Psi, National Textile Fraternity, concluded its 26th 
annual convention in Charlotte on Saturday after select- 
ing New York as the 1930 convention city. 

M. T. Eearley, of Boston, was elected secretary of the 
fraternity, to devote his full time and attention to keep- 
ing the records of the organization. T. H. Thompson, 
of Boston, was employed as full-time editor of the 


Phi Psi Quarterly official publication of the organiza- 
tion. 


Better Lubrication at ess (ast per month| 


It Stays in Roll Necks 


Every Spinning Boss knows the trouble 
caused by oil creeping out of roll necks and 
getting on the rolls. 


This can be avoided by using 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


It won’t creep or spread— 


Our exclusive process gives NON-FLUID 
OIL a remarkable adhesiveness that keeps 
it right at the frictional points. 


Naturally NON-FLUID OIL keeps down 
bearing wear and tear apd affords smoother 
production—besides insuring cleaner yarn. 


Worth more—it costs less—for each appli- 
cation of NON-FLUID OIL outlasts liquid 
oil several times. 


Make your own test—send coupon for testing sample 
and Bulletin, “Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” 


Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
Please send bulletin ‘‘Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 
and samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked 


below :— 


[ ]} Cards [ ] Twister Rings ] Motors 
} Spinning Frame[{ Bali Bearings Chain Drives 


MILL NAME... 


ADDRESS... 


S.T.B. 4-25-29 


| NEW YORK 6 NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT 


|| MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Warchouses : 
CHICAGO, ILL. PROV! DENCE,R.I. ATLANTA,GA. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. PHILADELPHIA,PA. CHARLOTTE.N.C. 
ORLEANS, LA. PITTSBURGH, PA. GREENVILLE,SC. | 
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Student Officers at Textile Exhibition 


The above group shows the student officers who had 
charge of the recent Textile Exhibition at the Textile 
School. North Carolina State College. 

Front row—left to right: Henry Stokes, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. foreman of knitting: W. F. Isom, Charlotte, N. C., 
assistant foreman of knitting; Thomas Nelson, Dean of 
the Textile School: K. C. Loughlin, Wilmington, N. C., 
assistant superintendent; Albert Allwood, Checkheaton, 
England, foreman of weaving; A. R. Marley, Gastonia, 
N. C., superintendent. 


Top row—left to right: A. T. Quantz, Rock Hill, 5. U.,. 


assistant foreman of yarn manufacturing; R. A. Fields, 
Newnan, Ga. foreman of yarn manufacturing; J. H. 
Witherspoop, Cliton, S. C., assistant foreman of weav- 
ing: G. R. Howard, Concord, N. C., foreman of dyeing: 
H. ©. Combs. High Point, N. C. assistant foreman of 
knitting (not in group). 

These officers were elected by the student body of 
the Textile School to manage the Textile Exhibition 
and Stvle Show. 


Alfred R. Macormac at Clemson 

Clemson College, S. C—Due to the constantly increas- 
ing enrollment and rapid developments in the Division 
of Textile Chemistry and Dyeing, in the Clemson College 
Textile School, Alfred R. Macormac has been appointed 
Professor of Chemistry. 

Professor Macormac is exceptionally well qualified to 
teach chemistry in connection with textiles. .He is a 
graduate of the College of the City of New York and 
has spent considerable time in graduate work both in 
this institution and Columbia University. He also taught 
chemistry for a year in the City College and holds 
licenses and certificates for teaching in New York. Prof 
Macormac has also had some thirteen years’ practical! 
experience in the various branches of textile, dyestuffs, 
and dyeing industries. This experience includes the 
manufacture and testing of dyestuffs: dyeing of all 
fibers and particularly cotton and rayon: preparation, 
application, and testing of sizing and finishing mate- 
rials; cotton scouring and bleaching, special rayon prob- 
lems, etc. 

This valuable addition to the Clemson faculty is in 
line with the development of many new and special 
courses in the Textile School. Every effort is being made 
not only to meet the present demands of industry, but 
to equip graduates for the problems of tomorrow. Many 
new courses will be announced by the Textile School 
before the opening of the 1929-30 school year next Sep- 
tember. 
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Foreign Demand for American Cotton 


Reports on the European cotton textile industry m- 
dicate better business in Italy France and Belgium 
where weavers in particular have been favored by large 
orders, but little improvement has occurred in the 
position. of spinning and weaving mills in central 
Europe, according to a report to the Foreign Service 0: 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economies from Agricultural 
Commissioner Steere at Berlin. Early in April sales by 
spinners and weavers in Germany were slightly increas- 
ed by ‘the spring season inquiry, but the volume of un- 
filled orders was still unsatisfactory and further loca! 
curtailment was being considered. Spinner demand for 
raw cotton was quiet but there was a better demand 
from dealers. A slight improvement was reported in 
the current sales in Czechoslovakia and Austria. (en- 
erally speaking, current production levels in the mills 
in central Europe are about in line with consumption, 
and the goods stock situation is sound. Orders, it is true, 
have fallen somewhat below current production recent- 
ly, but the cotton trade from spinners and weavers down 
to retailers have been buving carefully for months past 
and have reduced stocks. 

Spinners purchases of raw cotton over most of the 
Continent were comparatively quiet during a large part 
of February, but some improvement became evident 
toward the close of the month. Extensive price-fixing 
also developed at the end of February. The improve- 
ment in spinner purchases set in before raw cotton 
prices began to rise, but the fixing of prices developed 
on the upward movement of the market, contributing 
without doubt to the importance of the rise. ‘The devel- 
opment of price fixing orders was probably to a con- 
siderable extent a result of yarn and goods orders placed 
by weavers and wholesalers and seems, therefore, to 
reflect weaver and wholesaler purchases, or their view 
of raw cotton prices, more than it does the view of 
spinners. Cotton purchases for import by merchants in 
the principal raw cotton markets are reported to have 
continued rather quiet into March. 

Exports of cotton from the United States to Great 
Britain so far this season have been heavy, but the 
increased exports have gone largely into port stocks 
which were low at the begining of this season. Exports 
of piece goods from Great Britain in February were 
above those for February a year ago, but exports of yarn 
declined. 

Cotton mills in China were operating at full capacity 
and the demand for yarn continued strong in February, 
according to Agricuitural Commissioner Nehus at Shan- 
ghai. Prices of low grade American cotton were high 
in relation to Indian cotton, and sales of American 
cotton were light. In Japan, production of cloth in 
February totaled about the same as for the previous 
month, but was at a higher rate, since February was a 
short month. Stocks of American cotton at ports were 
305,000 bales at the end of February as compared with 
274,000 a month earlier. Exports of cotton from the 
United States to Japan and China continue at a rate 
much hihger than last year, the total for the season to 
April 5 being 58 per cent greater than for the corres- 
ponding period a year ago, according to data from the 
“Commercial and Financial Chronicle.” 


Swannanoa, N. C.—The Beacon Manufacturing Com- 
pany is planning to improve its mill village, and to add 
42 new houses and pave the streets. 
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Radicals Use Misleading Names 


INCE the advent of the communist strike leaders in 
Gastonia, all manner of radicals and their organiza- 
tions have turned their eyes in that direction. 


A number of these organizations, which are coming to 
the aid of the National Textile Workers Union, cloak 
their activities under high sounding and misleading names 
to deceive the public as to their real intentions. 

For instance, the American Civil Liberties Unien has 
announced that it would come to the aid of strike leaders 
who have been arrested in Gastonia. 


Instead of the high-sounding title under which this 
organization masquerades, it might be more properly 
termed the “Un-American Union for Criminal License.”’ 
It is radical to the core. 


Pamphlets issued by the American Civil Liberties 
Union openly declare that “laws purporting to prevent 
the advocacy of the overthrow of the government by 
force and violence are all violations of the right of free 
speech.” That organization has upheld murderers, dyna- 
miters, communists and draft obstructors and other 
criminals. It upheld the brutal murder of our soldiers 
by the I. W. W. at Centralia, Wash. 

During the investigation of disloyal agencies, Roger 
Baldwin, a director of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, testified before the Lusk committee as to its 
purposes and principles. He said in part: 

Language unaccompanied by an act, even if the logical conse- 
quences of it lead others to the commission of the act, is legiti- 
mately within our conception of free speech. For instance, the 
advocacy of murder, unaccompanied by an act, is within the 
legitimate scope of free speech. I would say on behalf of the 
entire committee that all of them disbelieve the legal theory of 
constructive intent, and that all of them believe in the right of 
persons to advocate the overthrow of government by force and 
violence. 

In a letter from Baldwin to the German agent Loch- 
ner, who was one of the originators of the communist 
“Federate Press,” Baldwin said: “We want to, also, 
look like patriots in everything we do. We want to get 
a lot of good flags, talk a good deal about the constitu- 
tion and what our forefathers wanted to make of this 
country and to show that we are the fellows that really 
stand for the spirit of our institutions.” 

The report of the Lusk committee says: 

If we analyze the position taken by the American Civil Liberties 


Union we will find that what is sought is not free speech, freedom 
of the press or freedom of assemblage, but license. In other 
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words, they see no crime in the advocacy of crime, provided the 
advice of the agitator is not carried into effect. An examination, 
however, of the propaganda and agitation which has been carried 
on in favor of the forceful overthrow of this government shows 
that it does not consist of a mere expression of opinion, but in- 
variably advocates measures for its effectuation!—‘“The effect of 
the activities of the American Civil Liberties Union is to create in 
the minds of the ill-informed people the impression that it is un- 
American to interfere with the activities of those who seek to 
destroy American institutions.”—*It is interesting to note that the 
anxiety of the American Civil Liberties Union is shown only 
where the abuse of free speech is called in question because of 
attacks upon property or government.”—“The American Civil 
Liberties Union, in the last analysis, is a supporter of all subver- 
sive movements, and its propaganda is detrimental to the interests 
of the state.” 

On the American Civil Liberties Union committee we find Felix 
Frankfurter, who took an active part in trying to free Sacco and 
Vanzetti. We find the right hand man of the Russian communists, 
William Z. Foster, an open and professed communist, and today 
the leading communist in the United States. We find Norman 
Hapgood, who has just issued a book in which he inverts the 
meanings of words and endeavors to make out that all who oppose 
communism are enemies of labor and that the only real progres- 
sives are those who play the communist game. We find Morris 
Hillquit, who was counsel for the Russian communists. We find 
Frederic C. Howe, who was exposed in his relations with the 
anarchists by a congressional committee of investigation. We 
find Scott Nearing, a former editor of Revolutionary which under- 
took to put over the most extreme teachings of Lenin and encour- 
aged boring-from-within in our army and navy in endeavoring to 
make our soldiers and sailors traitors to the country, and many 
others of similar characteristics. : 


When the American Civil Liberties Union sent a dele- 
gation to appear before the House Committee on Immi- 
gration at Washington, Allen S. Olmstead, a member of 
the A. C. L. U., stated that he believed that the foreign- 
ers should be admitted to the United States and per- 
mitted to advocate the overthrow of our Government by 
force and violence and should not be interfered with by 
the Government for so doing. 


The American Vigilant Intelligence Federation well 
says, “To term any of the American Civil Liberties Union 
crowd as American citizens is blasphemous and sacrelig- 
ious and a prostitution of the meaning of the term citi- 


zen. 


We cite the case of the American Civil Liberties Union 
as a typical example of the misleading titles under which 
the radical organizations are seeking to carry on their 
work. 


The Right of Violence 


EVERAL weeks ago men, women and young people, 
who desired to work in the Manville-Jenckes Mill at 

Gastonia, and as citizens of North Carolina had that 
right, were set upon by a mob and beaten with sticks 
and stones. 

The only objection raised by the Raleigh News and 
Observer was that Governor Gardner sent troops to quell 
the riot and allow the workers to enter the mill without 
being subject to violence. 

Last week some unknown men forcefully but without 
violence removed some strikers from their sleeping quar- 
ters in the Union headquarters in Gastonia and destroyed 
the building, and the News and Observer railed about 
the violation of rights. 

Later a mob, led by communists, sought to parade in 
violation of the law of Gastonia, and when they went 
beyond the limits of the law they were stopped by deputy 
sheriffs. 

Again the News and Observer railed and falsely called 
it “an invasion of a peaceful meeting of strikers.” 

The News and Observer is committed to the position 


that strikers should not be interfered with when using 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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Southern Mills Have Been Quick to Take Advantage of the 
Economies Made Possible by Use of the New 


BROOM-LYLE 
BOBBIN FORMER 


A Bobbin Former has been per- 
fected which is of the highest im- 
portance to the Textile Industry. 
This fact has already been proven 
by a number of large mills who 
have thoroughly tried it out. 


This Bobbin Former is now in 
successful operation in the River- 
side and Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Danville, Va., and other large 
mills in the country. 


This device materially increases 
the yardage of yarn on the bob- 
bin. 


It absolutely prevents slubbing of 
filling in the looms. 


It decreases seconds considerably. 


It effects a saving in waste. It 
increases production in both spin- 
ning, spooling and weaving and 
decreases doffing cost from ten to 
twenty percent. It enables weav- 
iy —_ ers to run more looms and lowers 
= the cost of weaving. 

| A representative will be glad to 
Sane eee call to talk the matter over with 


WITH Bobbin Former 


| 
| 
| 


WITHOUT Bobbin Forme 


MILL DEVICES COMPANY, Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
Northern Office: 44 Franklin Street, Providence, R. I. 
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benefit from 


Good \pooling 


B EHIND the final quality of textile 
a@ fabrics are many stages of manu- 
@}, facture, every one of which exerts 
an influence on production. Spool- 


ing is one of them, so it pays to dis- 
criminate in the selection of Spools. 


Lestershire Fibre Head Spools may be 
bought with the knowledge that better 
spools are not made. In fact, several exclu- 
sive features put Lestershires in a superior 
class. 


Lestershire Spools are machined on every 
surface. That is significant, for it assures 
an even winding on or off of the yarn. 
When the yarn 1s drawn off a Lestershire 
Spool the tension is even and correct, ex- 
cluding the possibility of stretching the 
yarn to the point that “thin spots” result 
in the fabric. 


Other features of Lestershires are equally 
desirable. The sum total is better spooling, 
and more economical spooling. 


140 Baldwin Street 
Johnson City, New York 
Southern Office: 


519 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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| 
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An Excellent Color for Printing 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Passaic, New Jersey 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
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Schultz 918 


Good penetration 


PAT. OFF 
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violence to prevent citizens who do not wish to strike, 
from going to their work, but at the same time contends 
that no one should interfere with the strikers when they 
openly violate the laws of a city. 

The fact that the strike leaders are communists who 
are opposed to all religion, believe in free love, negro 
equality and openly advocate the overthrow of our Gov- 
ernment seems to make no difference to the News and 
Observer. 

The attitude of that paper seems to be that all the 
police should leave the city and that if a mob attacks a 
girl on her way to work and seriously injures or kills her, 
it constitutes an act worthy of high commendation. 


Union Tricks 


HOSE who are familiar with union organizations, par- 

ticularly those of the radical organizations, know that 
they conduct a regular school for strike leaders in which 
they are taught all manner of tricks. 

During the 1921 strike in Charlotte, Organizer Dean 
conducted a school of that kind in which he taught the 
strikers to charge, a worker or anti-union person, with 
sticks and clubs held in a menacing way. 

If the person charged stood his ground the strikers 
were trained to veer off just before they reached him. 
Unfortunately in many cases the person became fright- 
ened and ran and then the mob pursued. It is a standard 
union trick. 

The strike leaders school also teaches other tricks, in- 
cluding those which will arouse public sympathy. 

Over at Elizabethton, Tenn., Organizer Hoffman and 
an associate disappeared for several days and then pro- 
claimed that they had been kidnapped. 

At Gastonia, N. C., the union destroyed a shack used 
as union headquarters and proclaimed that the mills had 
sent a mob against them. They, however, failed to ex- 
plain the very gentle treatment of the union members 
who were sleeping in the building. 

A few nights later a man rose in a union meeting with 
a match and what purported to be a stick of dynamite. 
He proclaimed himself as Jones, the husband of a woman 
who had been. taken to New York by the communists, 
and the mob set upon and chased him into the darkness, 

Jones was at his home at that time and the idea of a 
mob chasing a man with a stick of dynamite in his hand 
is so funny as to cause anybody to laugh. If they had 
thought he was Jones and that he really had a stick of 
dynamite some of that gang would still be running the 
other way. 

The public should not be deceived by an organization 
which is known to have a school for the training of strike 
leaders in trickery and misrepresentation. 


Another Tinsmith 


GEVERAL times we have exposed a gang or gangs which 
have been going over the South robbing mills under 
misrepresentations. 


The following letter explains itself: 


Mr. David Clark, 
Editor, Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Dear Mr. Clark: 


We all hate to admit that we have been stung, espe- 
cially, by an old story, but in order that other people 
may avoid the same thing I am going to tell you our 
experience of the past few days: 
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Week before last a foreigner came in here and showed 
me three letters by stating that at three different times 
he had repaired Sam’s slasher cylinders and that it was 
entirely satisfactory. I told him that I was not going to 
have any work of that kind done this year. 

After he protested that he wanted to do one job for 
me, to show how good he was, we finally agreed to let 
him dress ene slasher, with the understanding that his 
bill would not be over $20.00. 

After he had dressed the cylinders, and I will admit 
that he did a pretty good job, I still could not get any 
satisfaction from him about his charge. He repeatedly 
stated that he did not care anything about the money, 
that he mainly wanted to get a job of his work in a mill 
up here. 


Naturally, were very much surprised this morning 
when he appeared with a bill for Five Hundred Dollars. 
which, needless to say, he did not get. 

I would appreciate it if you will warn others, and will 
appreciate it if you will omit our name and address. 


Yours very truly, 


| Supt. 


Are Not Exceptions 


(R. R. Clark in Greensboro News) 


some of the strikers in the Mecklenburg-Gaston area, 
who took up with the aliens who promised them much 
and have given them nothing or less, have come to the 
realization that they made a serious mistake and one 
that will do them hurt. Not a few people will be saying 
that they deserve the hurt; that they should have known 
better, but failing to use their heads they must pay the 
penalty. They ignored the counsel of the home folks. 
people they had long known, and fell for the talk of 
strangers, with no assurance that the strangers were de- 
pendable. So they did. 

But that sort of thing, as everybody knows, is as old 
as the race. It is a common human weakness, this habit 
of accepting the word of a stranger if that word holds 
out promise of something better. The phony stock sales- 
men and all the offers of get-rich-quick schemes are old 
stories. So are the offers by peddlers of goods being sold 
at a sacrifice, the sacrifice being on the part of the buy- 
ers who pays much less value than could be had of the 
merchant down the street. All these things which illus- 
trate the common human frailty of willingness to be 
taken in by folks we don’t know, while at the same time 
we wouldn’t buy gold dollars at 75 cents each from 
friends and neighbors, are so common that they have 
become commonplace. The newspaper sometimes prints 
stories about them as a part of the day’s events, but they 
are no longer news. It isn’t only the ignorant and the 
morons who are stung, either. Often some of the most 
prominent business people fall for some of the games. 
The victims are found among the most intelligent and 
well-to-do. 

Which being as it is, it is hardly fair to be hard on 
the cotton mill workers who were stung after the same 
manner. They are but victims of the weakness that has 
cost some of our citizens hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in recent years—the weakness of overconfidence that 
moved them to follow the ignis fatuus. The mill people 
thought the time of their deliverance and the deliverers 
had come. The thousands of North Carolinians who 
from time to time have given their all, or near that, to 
strangers had similar expectations. 
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MILL News ITEMS 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 
65-69 Leonard St., New York 


DICKSON & VAI ENTINE DEPT Lando, S. C—The Manetta Mills are installing 1,960 


additional Whitin spindles and 12 cards. 


Belmont. N. C.—The National Yarn Mill and the Chron- 
RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS icle Mills held their annual stockholders’ meeting on 


Thursday afternoon at the mill office, and the usual 5 
per cent dividend was declared and paid. 


Selling Agents for 


Great Falls, 8. C.—P!ans fr the new fine combed yarn 
ISELIN JEFFERSON CO unit of the Republic Cotton Mills, which is to have 
° 16,000 spindles, are being prepared by J. E. Sirrine & 


Co. Greenville. About 50 new houses will be buill in 
connection with the addittion. 


announce their appointment as 

Sole Selling Agents High Point, N. C—The Simmons Mills are installing 
the machinery and it is expected that this company will 
begin operations within four weeks. At the beginning 
Standard Cotton Mills, Cedartown, Ga. twenty-five machines will. be installed and the com- 
pany will employ a force of about twenty-five at the 
beginning. W. D. Simmons is general manager of this 
“Standard Army Ducks” new concern. The stoekholders are W. D. Simmons, and 


Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Simmons, Jr. 


INSTALL Belmont, N. C.—The two and a half story plant of the 
‘ Hatch Full Fashioned Hosiery Company, located on 
K-A ELECTRICAL Wilkinson Boulevard. near Belmont, Gaston county, has 

0 


for 


Manufacturers of 


WARP STOP MOTIONS—NOW just been completed and machinery is being installed 


for the making of fine gauge full fashioned silk hose. 
A. C. Lineger, president of the Lineberger-Stowe chain 


The far seeing weaving mill executive 
installs K-A Warp Stop Motions knowing of mills, is president of this company, and J. M. Hatch 
that money put at interest will gield in- is treasurer and general manager. 
terest—but money invested tn K-A will 


yield ten fold. rhe equipment consists of the latest type high speed 


24 section machines, knitting 24 stockings every set. It 

Southern Representative is a 45-gauge type machine, the average production 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER heing fifteen dozen per day, of ten hours, producing high 
grade chiffon hose in which only pure Japan. silk is 
R. Il. Warp Stop Equipment Co. used. This finished product has picot edge and is an 
Pawtucket, R. |. Atlanta, Ga. all-silk stocking throughout. This is said to be the 


—— first hosiery mill in the South to install machines for 
the making of fine weight chiffon hose. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY 


Rockmart, Ga.—Contract for the erection of the new 


—Manufacturers— tire fabric plant to be erected here by the Goodvear 

ATLANTA GEORGIA fire and Rubber Company, as noted, is expected to be 

: . let April 29. The main building will be three stories 

MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, ETC. and basement, 59x146 feet, the warehouse is to be four 

Write for Prices and Free Samples stories, picker buildme two stories. weave shed two 

stories. Construction is to he reinforced econcrele. The 

) entire development is expected to cost $5.000.000. Rob- 
Fellow American Society Landscape Architects ert & Co. Atlanta, are the engineers. 


E. S. DRAPER Greenville, S. C.—Last units of machinery for the 


1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. Greenville plant of the Blancoit Manufacturing Com- 


Consultations, Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches pany have arrived and will be installed as rapidly as 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 
possible, according to L. O. Patterson, secretary. Plans 


of Construction for: 
are also going forward for the demonstration of the 


Town and Industrial Plan- Parks and Civic Certers RI] 4 hi 
ning Comeatiston ancoit process which is to be held at the pliant as soon 
Subdivision and Residential ».-reational Areas as possible. Owing to the ertainty ac 
Developments I : ing to le uncertainty as to when the 
Golf Courses and Country Institutional Developments 
Club Grounds Country Eaetates juipment would be in place, however, no date has yet 
School and College Grounds Town Properties heen fixed. A large number of textile men from over 


the Southeast will be invited here for the demonstra- 


Largest Landscape Organization In the South 
ttion, the date for which will be announced soon. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


ete ts 


Greenville, N. C.—Production is expected to begin 
about June 1 in the new unit beng erected here for 
the Greenville Cotton Mills, Inc. general contract for 
the building having recently been awarded to George 
W. Kane, Roxboro, N. C. The building will be 110 by 
80 feet and will be equipped with twisters, spoolers and 
warping equipment. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenvills, 5. 
C.. are the engineers. 


Birmingham, Ala.—-A new industry representing an 
investment of $50,000 has been announced for Birming- 
ham. This concern is the Johnston Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 2414 First avenue. The company will make 
dresses. George Johnston, business man heads the new 
concern. 

The factory is housed on the third floor of the build- 
ing occupied by the Johnston ry Goods Company. Forty 
machines are now being used and fifty women are em- 
ployed. The sales force is being assigned to territory 
in Alabama and adjacent States. 


Talladega, Ala—The big cotton textile plant of the 
Bemis Bros. Bag Company, being erected at Bemiston, 
near here, is being completed ahead of schedule despite 
several setbacks caused by the weather, according to 
C. R. Owen, superintendent in charge for the contrac- 
tors, the Fiske-Carter Company. The buildings are ex- 
pected to be completed by June 1, 30 days ahead of 
schedule, and shipments of machinery will be made Dy 
May 1. It is expected that the plant will be ready for 
operation by September 1. 

George N. Roberts. of Boston. vice-president of the 
Bemis Bros. Bag Company, and R. L. Young, manager 
of the Home Cotton Mills at St. Louis, have gone to St. 
Louis after an inspection visit to the mill site. Mr. 
Roberts is in St. Louis to discuss plans for the office 
huilding which is to be constructed and the contract 
for which has never been awarded. Plans for the school 
building and community house at the mill site have 
been continued, but no definite conclusion reached as 
to whether these buildings will be included in the plant. 


Durham, N. C.—The Durham Hosiery Mills will in- 
stall 25 additional full fashioned machines, it was de- 
cided at the meeting of the board of directors of the 
company. This is in addition to 14 machines now in 
process of installation, and gives the mill a total of 79. 

Completion of the installation program is expected 
by June 30, 1930. President D. P. Garey will be in 
direct charge of the entire organization. 

At the meeting of the stockholders. the report of 
President Carey, including the annual stalement which 
arbitrarily cuts approximately $4,000,000 of the fixed 
assets of the company, was approved and satisfaction 
was expressed over the present condition and prospects 
of the mills. 

Officers elected include: D. P. Carey, president; A. H. 
Carr, vice-president end treasurer: W. F. Carr. vice- 
president and secretary; J. L. Davis, auditor and as- 
sistant treasurer, and W. W. Sledge, attorney. Direc- 
tors are: D. P. Carey, A. H. Carr, W. F. Garr, J. L. 
Davis, John Sprunt Hill. Geo. Watts Hill, W. J. Hollo- 
way, W. W. Sledge, Meade H. Willis an B. B. Adams. 


“KROMOTAN” LEATHER BELT 
Tough of Fibre but Flexible in Service | 


Its remarkable flexibility gives a vice-like grip on 
pulleys, thus transmitting more power than other 
types of flat belting. 


Our Transmission Engineers are available to help | 
you solve your transmission problems. | 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


302 E. 6th Strect 
1894 Charlotte, N. C. 1929 


Branch Office and Warehous® 
162-166 North Clinton Street, Chicago, U1. 
Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 


DEPENDABLE 


To make them as dependable as the rising and setting o! 
the sun: this is our ideal in the manufacture of IMPERIAL 
BRAND chemicals. 


cRIAL Bp Tannie Acid 
Antimony 
Lactate 
Antimony Salts 
Steam Black 


Acetate 
of Chrome 


‘Do Acetine 
Fluoride 
of Chrome 
Manufacturer and Importer 


DYE STUFFS and CHEMICALS 


Office and Warehouse: 
Fox Point, Providence, R. L 


Works: Mansfield, Mass. 
BOSTON 
40 Central St. 
Stocks for immediate delivery carried by 
Charles H. Stone, 228 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


Gadsden, Ala. — Building which will house the Ala- 
bama Braid Uorp. is complete, and machinery is being 
brought here from New York and will be placed at 
once. W. P. Tavint, president, who is sup2rvising the 
dismantling of the New York plant, which was kept in 
operation to the last minute because of the demands 
for the product, anticipates having the Southern plant 
in operation in the next 90 days. 

The Gadsden plant will represent an investment of 
$750,000 and will manufacture all kinds of braid, rib- 
bons and narrow tapestries. Its principal product will 
braid for hat trimmings, suspender and garter material, 
jacquard ribbons, and shoe laces. The plant will have 
its own dye department. 


New Trade Practices ia Gray Goods 


(Continued from Page 23) 


lengths and quote their finishers as saying a loss in 
yardage and an eVen greater loss in time comes from 
finding concealed loose ends in a bolt. 


No goods damaged by oil stains are to be considered 
applicable on contract unless treated with oil remover 
This provision is understood not to apply to the occa- 
sional yarn streak not commonly regarded as requiring 
oily classification. The use of oil remover is recognized 
as a legitimate mill practice but it is proposed that a 
complete definition of this be deferred to a subsequent 
conference regarding tolerances of all kinds. 

Orders with the quantity specified in yards are con- 
sidered to be correctly filled when the average is less 
than half an average bale or the shortage is less than 
half an average bale on the invoice. 


Third: The same provision apply to Group B as to 
Group A except that in Group B it is understood that 
double cuts must be 80 per cent or over and single cuts 
not over 20 per cent of the goods applied on. the con- 
tract. 

Fourth: All goods coming under classification C to 
be governed entirely by agreement between buyer and 
seller. 

Subjects for further discussion by the two committees 
consist of a more elaborate definition of the frequency 
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of oil spots, even though properly treated, and the baling 
of such cloth, as well as tolerances on weight, width, 
count, ete. 


New Shuttleless Loom 


Along comes another new shuttieless loom idea. This 
time it can be attached to most any existing loom. J. 8. 
Sutcliffe Wibsey, of Bradford, England, has taken out a 
provisional patent for such a loom. The thread is car- 
ried along in a porcelain tube, two picks being left in 
the warp. At each change shed, a huge can containing 


‘the full weight of yarn for the length of cloth displaces 


the shuttle bobbin. 


Shuttle changing is thus eliminated and a tremendous 
saving of time and power is claimed. Upward of 300 
picks per minute can be placed. 


The extra space needed for the loom is offset by the 
exceptional increase in output. 


The machine is practically noiseless and less power is 
needed. Only one weaver is needed for eight or ten 
looms, so says the report. 


It is estimated that the cost of the attachment and its 
installation will be from $75 to $4100. 


Mill Wages 


In connection with the strike troubles at the Loray 
and at other milis in North and South Carolina, the 
results of a survey conducted by the Charlotte Observer 
into wages and living conditions will be of interest at 
this time. 

it was found from interviewing leading mill men of 
this section that mill workers in the South are receiv- 
ing, in addition to their wages, wage equivalents equa! 
to $4.36 per operator per week more than are their fel- 
low workers in other parts of the country. This figure 
was reported to the United States tariff commission by 
Stuart W. Cramer, president of the mills at Cramerton, 
after an intensive survey of mill conditions existing in 
the South, and mill owners declared that this estimate 
is very conservative in that costs have risen since Mr. 
Cramer's figures were.secured. 

One mill owner, who operates several mills, showed 
his last week’s payroll to the Observer representative. 
From this list, it was found that people working in his 
establishments on the 55-hour basis were paid last Sat- 


INSPECTING DOUBLING 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
BRUSHING Textile Machinery WINDING 
SHEARING Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery STAMPING 
SINGEING SOUTHERN OFFICE TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING WORCESTER, MASS. CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenvilie, S. C. ROLLING 


WE HAVE BEEN 


MERIT COUNTS 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


MAKING USED OUR 
HIGH GRADE LAWRENCE, MASS AUTOMATIC Loom 
PRODUCTS DAVID M. BROWN, Pres. for GEO. G. BROWN, Treas Vou SHOULD DO SO 
FOR 45 YEARS “HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS—-SPOOLS—SHUTTLES 


IF YOU HAVE NOT | 


THERE ARE NONE 


MARKET 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. DALLAS, TEX. GASTONIA, N.C. GREENVILLE, &. C. GRIFFIN, GA. 
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urday the following wages for unskilled work: Card 
room employees, $13.75; girls in the spinning depart- 
ment, $19.94; girls in the winding room, $17.53; speeder 
hands, #24. In addition to this money, which was re- 
ceived in the pay envelope these workers—employed by 
a mill declared to be operating on an average with other 
Southern mills—were receiving houses at a cost of 25 
cents per room per week with lights and water free of 
charge and fuel] at cost. The average size of houses af 
this mill is four rooms and the average number of 
employees from each house is one and one-half 


If the mill closes down, workers get their living quar- 
ters free of charge, and the mill management carries 
$1,900 life insurance policies for workmen who are 
heads of families. This, the employee helps to pay for 
but with the mill carrying the major part of the pre- 
miums, the cost to workmen is very low. 


In another group of mills. the average wage is $20 per 
week and these operatives get for 25 cents per room, 
homes that in many cases have bath tubs. Here. too. 
the lichts and water are free of charge. In the larger 
families, there are usually at least three working and 
thus the family income amounts to around $60 per week. 

The cottages are well built and in many cases have 
been praised for their attractiveness and beauty. A 
prominent real estate man of Charlotte, who is familiar 
with houses in these Southern mills, said that the mil! 
hand who comes to Charlotte to seek the kind of home 
that he has in the mill village, in surroundings as favor- 
eble as the ones they have there, will pay from $25 to 
$35 per month in rent. 

It was pointed out, too, that while most of the oper- 
atives do not own their homes, they can in many in- 
stances purchase them if they wish from the companies, 
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but that taxes and other expenses are so much higher 
than the 25 cents per room per week that the majority 
of them prefer to live in company-provided homes. 


‘Viscose Protects Branded Yarns 


Dulesco and Dulenza are registered brand names of 
rayon made by the Viscose Company. No concern has 
the right to the use of these names on yarns or mer- - 
ehandise without the permission of the Viscose Com- 
pany, the company announces. 

“Dulesco and Dulenza are yarns of subdued luster. 
Their degree of luster is inherent and permanent in the 
yarns themselves, and such degree of luster exists when 
th yarns are finished, just as our bright luster yarns, 
the announcement says. 


“They are not delustered yarns and should not be 
confused with bright luster yarns which are delustered 
by treatment after manufacture or when delustered in 
fabrics. 

“The soft luster of Dulesco and Dulenza is definitely 
permanent, whereas most rayon delustered in skeins or 
piece tends decidedly to return to its original bright 
luster after washing. 

“We call this matter to the attention of our trade 
so that in marketing their merchandise the above facts 
can be explained to customers, so that the superiority 
of Dullesco and Dulenza subdued luster yarns over de- 
luster yarn can be justifiably established.” 

“Upon request and agreement the Viscose Company 
will permit the use of the brand names ‘Dulesco’ or 
Dulenza’ on merchandise where customers need pro- 


tection against deluster yarns which are not perma- 
nent.” 


— 


STRIPPER X 


ORTHOCEN 


ORTHOCEN is used on the finest grade of fabrics because 


mills know that only the finest materials can be used on the 
goods. 


Sole Manufacturers and Distributors of ORTHOCEN 


American Aniline & Extract Company 
(Established 1898—Reorganized 1922) 
141 North Front Street 
Philadelphia 


U.S. A. 
DYESTUFFS CHEMICALS 
of P. S8.—Ask your neighboring mill what of 


QUALITY they think of ORTHOCEN ORIGINALITY 
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Plant of Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 


For Cotton 


Wolfco Sizings 
Cream Softeners 
Dye Penetrants 
Bleaching Oil 


For Rayon 


Lubricants 
Knitting Oils 
Scouring Oils 


| 
Rayon Softener ) 


Hydrosulphites 
for all purposes 
Lupogum, 

Luposol, 
Helveteen 


MONOPOLE OIL 


(Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off.) 


Let Us Help You with Your Problems 


BRAND 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS] 


JACQUES WOLF Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC. N. J. 


STOCKS AT ¥ 
Greenville, S. C, Chattanooga, Tenn, 


North Carolina Industrial Exposition 


North Carolina’s first State-wide Industrial Exposi- 
tion will be held at the State Fair grounds in Raleigh 
from May 13 to May 18, 1929. It is being presented by 
the directors of the State Fair. which is Stale ocwned 
and State operated, it is announced by T. B. Smith, man- 
ager. 

The object of this exposition is to give the manulac- 
turers an opportunity to show their products a! an 
exposition in which the manufacturing industries will 
occupy the leading role._ 

The directors believe that this initial Industrial Expo- 
sititon will be of vast benefit to manufacturers and to 
the State. They hope to have the close co-operating 
of every industrial organization in North Carolina rep- 
resented by an exhibit, and in this way we can com- 
pletely and intelligently mirrow the State's industriai 
progress and diversified activities. 

In addition to industrial displays there will be nich 
class music with entertainment and amuscment features 
both day and night. 


Swann Corporation Organized 


Organization of the Swann Corporation, a holding 
company for what is believed to be the largest group 
of chemical manufacturing plants in the South, is.an- 
nounced by Theodore Swann. president. It is the parent 
company of 11 subsidiary enterprises. 

Largest of the Swann Corporation subsidiaries and of 
particular interest to textile mill operators is the Feder 
al Phosphorus Company which recently began manu- 
facture of a complete line of textile oils and chemicals 
This company is the largest manufacturer in the world 
of edible phosphoric acid which is used in a multiplicity 
of food products. 

Due to the location of its manufacturing plant at An- 
niston, Ala., Federal Phosphorus is giving a service to 
textile mills on textile oils and chemicals that is very 
efficient. Not only is prompt shipment made on 
all orders, but with a plant laboratory employing some 
forty chemists, this company is assisting many textile 
mill operators find a solution to different problems. In 
addition, a field service is maintained through which 
men of wide practical experience in textile mills opera- 
tion and chemistry, are available for visting textile mills 
with a view of studying actual! operating conditions and 
offering specific and practical suggestions. 

Among the products of Federal Phosphorus Company 
for textile mills are included: 

Softeners, sizing materials, finishing materials, raw 
and sulphonated tallows, penetrants, stripping agents, 
dye assistants, degumming agents, weighting materials, 
fulling and scouring concentrates, kier assistants. deter- 
gents, trisodium phosphate; lubricants for cotton, wool. 
silk and rayon; sulphonated oils, soluble oils, stainless 
oils, olive oils and wool oils. Also a complete line of 
heavy and special chemicals, animal and vegetable oils 
and greases for the textile, tanning and paper trades. 

Backed by the enormous resources of the Swann 
Corporation, Federal Phosphorus Company has become 
the chief manufacturer of textile oils and chemicals. 
Some of the other Swann subsidiary companies include 
the Jax Plant Food Company, making a highly concen- 
trated plant fertilizer; the Southern Manganese Cor- 
poration, the Federal Carbide Company, the Federal 
Abrasives Company, the Provident Chemical Works, 
St. Louis, and the Federal Power Company. 
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Ruskin had 
| the Right Idea 
When He Said— 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, SPOOLS, 


U S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. 


66 LL works must bear a price in proportion to the skill, 

time, expense and risk attending their invention and 
manufacture. Those things called dear are, when justly_esti- 
mated, the cheapest. They are attended with much less profit 
to the artist than those things which everybody calls cheap. 
Beautiful formas and compositions are not made by chance, nor 
can they ever, in any material be made at small expense.” 


U S Vulcanized Fibre Head Spools have ‘the priceless 
ingredient” of U S reputation for quality, backed by the U S 
guarantee that every spool is well made and finished, will run 
true, and the heads will not warp, crack or splinter in regular 
mill usage. 


Faster, better, and more economical spooling inevitably 
results where they are used. 


P..S. U S representatives are always within 
reach of your mill and are specialists 
who can offer constructive suggestions. 
Why not take advantage of this service? 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Main Office: 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


Branch Offices: 
HIGH POINT, N. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


real helpful and undertanding service 


U S Bossin & SHUTTLE Co. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


AND SHUTTLES 


Order direct from U S for 
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THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most 
comforable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inguire of Ticket Agents 
regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY. SYSTEM 


Special Excursion Fares 
TO 
Washington, D C. 
VIA 


Southern Railway System 
Thursday, April 25, 1929 
Round trip fares from 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Salisbury, N. 
Belmont, N. 


Round-trip fares from all points 
on Southern Railway System in 
North Carolina. 
Tickets on sale all regular trains 
except Crescent Limited), April 
25, and good returning to reach 
original starting point prior to 
midnight April 30th. 
Tickets good in pullman sleeping 
ears upon payment of pullman 
charges. 

For detail information and res- 
ervations call on Southern Rail- 
way Agents. 


R. H. GRAHAM, 
Division Passenger Agent, 
Charlotie, N. C. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views. 

PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 218 Johnston Bidg. 

Charlotte, N. C. Phone Jackson 6 
314 McLahlien Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Sullivan Hardware Co. 
Anderson, S&S. C. 


Mill Supplies 


All Orders Given Prompt and Careful 
Attention 


Oils and Leathers 


We are manufacturers of Hough- 
ton’s Absorbed Oils and VIM Me- 
chanical Leathers—a total of over 
400 products. 


. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHEMICALS 
one of the world’s busiest centers, is 


SERVICE 
the new home of R& H. Three entire floors 


at 10 East 40th St.,a new 44-story landmark, will be occupied. 


It overlooks Fifth Ave., at 42nd St., the Public Library and 
Bryant Park, is close to New York’s railway terminals, Grand 
Central, B & O and Pennsylvania Stations, and is just a few 
steps from the Chemists’ Club. 


HE heart of the Grand Central Zone, 


The move is one of necessity. The growth of R & H has been 
gratifying in its steady increase. Enlarged facilities will enable 
us tO serve you more competently. 


ie 
ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO. 


10 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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© N ORGANIZATION of specialists in 
every kind of lubrication—backed up 
by more than a half century’s experience, 
with finest equipment and access to the 
world’s best raw materials—the Standard 
Oil Company is lubrication headquarters 
for this high speed age. 


The same care that goes into the widely 
known “Standard”? Motor Oil which is first 
choice of most motorists wherever it is sold, 
is put also into the refining and manufactur- 
ing of a long line of special lubricants for 
mill and factory use. Every “Standard” Mill 
Lubricant is the result of special study of 
each problem it is designed to meet. And 
into it is woven the high quality for which 
all “Standard” products are known. 


With such a background, it is only natural 
that “Standard” mill lubricants are safest 
and cheapest per mill hour. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF NEW JERSEY 


“STANDARD” Esso Cylinder Oil —Steam Cylinders 


“STANDARD” Turbine Oil —Turbines 
“STANDARD” Motor Oil —Automobiles 
“STANDARD” Spindle Oil —Spindles 
“STANDARD” Loom Oil —Looms 
“STANDARD” Belt Dressing —Leather Belts 


“STANDARD” Renown Engine Oil —High Speed Engines 
and Electric Motors 


“STANDARD” Mill Cot Lubricant D 10—Comb-boxes 


A complete line of engine oils for bearing lubrication 


Whenever a product of petroleum is 
sold under this emblem you can be 
sure of its uniformity and high quality. 


“STAN DARD” 


Lubricants 
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Chas. k. Carpenter 


Further comment on the life and work of Chas. E. 
Carpenter, manufacturer, philosopher, engineer, phil- 
anthropist, author, editor of The Houghton Line, and 
president of KE. F. Houghton & Co., who died at Miami 
Beach, Fla. is contained in the following sketch. 

A little over 20 years ago, in a very small way, Mr. 
Carpenter began his personal organ, The Houghton Line. 
It grew to a circulation of over 250,000 copies per 
month, surpassing everything else of its kind in the 
world. All editorial matter in The Line came from 
his own pen. In it he fearlessly and forcefully discuss- 
ed any subject that to him seemed worth while. 

His was a powerful personality. He never knew the 
meaning of failure. His methods were often the exact 
opposite of methods that are generally accepted as 
being correct, yet he would succeed. Thus when he 
started The Houghton Line and was told by prominent 


Chas. E. Carpenter 


publishers that the .venture would never succeed he’ 


simply redoubled his efforts and many years ago proved 
that bis advisers were wrong. He fought his way to 
fame not only through The Line but as an able public 
speaker. His presence was always in demand. 

Mr. Carpenter's last great public effort was the book, 
“Dollars and Sense,” now being-sold by all booksellers. 
[t is his answer to “Your Money’s Worth.” In his reply 
he ably champions the cause of modern American mer- 
chandising. He attacks communism, bureaucracy, and 
governmental control. Standardization as commonly 
practiced is revealed as the menace of modern civiliza- 
tion and industry. 

One of Mr. Carpenter’s unusual qualities was his 
willingness at any time to tell or write all he knew 
about any subject—for the benefit of competitors as 
well as for anybody else. Instead of fearing competi- 
tion he enjoyed it. He believed in producing nothing 
but quality products and charging what they were 
worth. He never sold goods on a price basis, but always 
on a service basis. “Service first and profits last’ was 
his slogan. 

None believed more thoroughly than Mr. Carpenter 
in employing the best associates obtainable. In fact 
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he stated that at one time many of his employees were 
receiving higher salaries than he himself was receiving. 
He had faith that in the end his methods would suc- 
ceed, and they did. 

Few manufacturers are writers. It has often been 
caid that. “Those who kngw, don’t write, and those who 
write, don’t know.” There again Mr. Carpenter was an 
exception, for he both knew, and he put what he knew 
in writing. He was tireless. He was not the least bit 
“stingy” in any sense. As stated by L. E. Murphy, vice- 
president of E. F. Houghton & Co., “Very few knew of 
his charities and solicitude for others—not particularly 
in our own organization, but for those on the outside. 

“His writings did not appeal to many placid individ- 
uals because he was a fearless man, and did-not hesitate 
to put into print and publish his convictions and be- 
liefs.” 

Many interesting magazine articles have already been 
written about Mr. Carpenter. In the American Maga- 
zine of November, 1920, Frank B. Copley wrote a story 
about him entitled, “A Man With a Punch—and Nol 
Afraid to Deliver It.” One of the most recent appeared 
in National Magazine, entitled, “How Carpenter Makes 
Personality Count.” In 1927 “The History of the Hough- 
ton Line” was interestingly written by Mr. Carpenter's 
publicity secretary, J..Coleman Bentley. It was pub- 
lished in pamphlet form and given wide distribution by 
KE. F Houghton & Co. 

Although Chas. E. Carpenter is gone, his name and 
memory will live for many years. He accomplished the 
task he set for himself. Many thousands of personal 
friends mourn his departure. 


Higher Speeds in German Mills 


Higher speeds than in our mills is the general mril 
practice in Germany. according to a group of American 
lextile engmeers now in Europe reporting to the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers. Card cyl- 
inder speeds as high as 190, a spindle speed of 12,000 
revolutions per minute and a 35-inch automatic loom 
running at 238 picks per minute are cited by the engi- 
neers as examples of this. 

The trend on all new machinery, they report, is to 
equip the creels with-glass rods so as to reduce the 
friction to a minimum. “The Hartmann spinning 
frame,” they declare, “is one of the most interestirg 
machines they have seen. It was making 80s yarn ouf 
of 47-grain drawing sliver with a draft of about 17, 
using 1 1-16-inch cotton,” the engineers continued. 

“The frame had a single cylinder, tape driven spin- 
dies with a 2.36-inch gauge and a 1.57-inch ring. A 
variable speed motor was driving the spindles at 8,550 
revolutions per minute at the bottom of the traverse 
filling wind) and 8,250 at the top of the traverse, 
where the strain is greatest. The frame had two sets 
of rolls, one about four inches higher than the other. 
Casablanca aprons were used. This frame did not have 
the moving thread boards with which other new frames 
are equipped. The drawing making the sliver for this 
spinning frame has a leather apron over the rolls and 
delivers on to a slubber bobbin with a cross-wind. 

“There are many more makes of looms in Europe 
than in America. Among them is the shuttleless. loom.” 


— ~ 


Kingsport, Tenn—The Rex-Tex Hosiery Mills, which 
are to move to larger quarters, will install a consider- 
able amount of new equipment. 
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Texas Cotton Acreage for 1929 


By Oliver C. McQuage in Commerce and Finance. 


EXAS comes to the pitching of its 1919 cotton crop. 

It appears to be conceded that there will be some 
increase in the acreage. The trade interprets this ad- 
jective “some” all the way from three or four to eight 
or ten per cent. 

If Texas has a five per cent increase in acreage the 
1929 planting will be another new high record. No fur- 
ther comment is needed than to say that this state has 
more acres available for cotton than all of the rest of 
the American belt and that a five per cent change 
attracts very little attention. 

The reasons cited in expectation of an increase are: 

1. Per acre Texas 1928 income about a dollar above 
the average of the last five years. 


2. Per Texas cotton farm 1929 income about $100 
greater than in 1927. 


3. Condition of the country banks in Texas is better 
than it has been for several years. Bankers generally 
state that the net equity of the farmer is such that he 
can borrow more money legitimately this year than he 
could a year ago. By the same token, since the banks 
have more cash or its equivalent, they are in a position 
to extend a larger. volume of credit without disturbance 
to their desideratum or liquidity. 

4. Cotton brings greatest dollar return per acre as 
contrasted to other agricultural crops. The United 
States Department of Agriculture's figures show that 
during the last five years in Texas cotton brought an 
average of $24 an acre; wheat $16.40; corn $15; grain 
sorghums $14.85; oats $13.35. 
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5. Variations in interest rates will probably have lit- 
tle or no effect on acreage. 

6. Cheap lands in West Texas where there is a con- 
stant breaking-up of new soil for cotton. The costs of 
production in this area are lower than any territory in 
the United States and the per acre yield is higher than 
any other section in Texas. 

7. Slight reduction in winter wheat acreage in Texas. 
This fact has beefi:somewhat confused because the 
average layman thinks that the wheat acreage of ‘lexas 
was increased about 30 per cent in the Panhandle. Gov- 
ernment figures do not support this contention. The 
explanation is that there was heavy abandonment a 
year ago on account of the weather and that the aban- 
doned acres went into cotton whereas this year the crop 
fared very well and the harvested acreage will be 
greater. 

8. Inadvisability of restocking cattle at what is con- 


~sidered the peak price of the cycle. 


9. Advices by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture against planting too much corn, oats, feed sup- 
ply (feed grain, feedstuffs, hay) and barley. 

10. Horses and mules on Texas farms about the same 
as last year. 

if. Value of all field crops in Texas about $40,000,000 
greater than that of 1927. 

i.. Present prices of cotton are such that they do 
not discourage generous planting. 

‘3ue above twelve items are given for whatever worth 
they may have in individual interpretation. To the 
writer they indicate oniy that there will be some in- 
crease in acreage, probably the largest acreage that the 
state has ever had, as many have suggested, but that 
the size of the crop is something that cannot be guessed 
within a million bales. 


On Full-fashioned Hosiery Machines 


REDUCE number of “seconds”—get uniform product | 
by laying out styles, shapes and sizes by count of the courses. , 
Give your operative a table showing at what figure (on the | 
Counter) to turn welt, to start silk for leg, to start narrowing, to 
start splicing; indicating courses to allow for heel. 

Your result will be uniform length of hose, fewer “seconds,” less 
time per piece. Operative doesn’t have to stop machine and use 
yardstick in making his changes. It’s planned work versus guess- 
work! Write for full information. 


Counting the Courses 


Above: — VrEEDER-Root large re-set Ratchet 
Counter, recording the number of courses made 
on Reading Knitting Machine. Counter attach- 
ed to Snapper Bar (or may be attached to Slur 
Bar). Indicates to operative just when to stop 
machine and make changes, to maintain uniform 
size and length of hose. 


INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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It is also true that the stocks of corn on Texas farms 
on March 1 this year were five per cent lower than a 
year ugo and that the oats stock was one per cent lower. 
The supply, however, is fairly adequate to take care of 
the needs. Some increase in grain sorghums in north- 
west Texas is expected but this acreage is an adjunct in 
cotton. growing rather than at the expense of the prin- 
cipal vrop. 

During the last two years in Texas there has been a 
great deal of agitation in banking circles—and it has 
had some national attention—about the best way to 
finance agriculture. Without attempting to discuss the 
question, it can be definitely stated that country bank- 
ers in Texas are more and more coming to convince 
their .individual community depositors that the bank's 
first duty is to maintain at all times a liquid institution, 
irrespective of the vagaries of weather which deter- 
mines the supply and prices at which a particular agri- 
cultural commodity, especially cotton, may sell. This 
philosophy is the soundest thing the writer sees in 
Texas for an eventual stable agriculture and necessa- 
rily it involves education and time. 

In other words, to quote a leading country banker, 
the attitude of the best country banker in making a 
loan is expressed in seven questions: (1) Is it good? 
2) Will it be paid at maturity? (3) Is it desirable busi- 
ness? (4) For what purpose is the loan desired? (5 
Is the loan the result of seasonable demand? (6) Does 
it have a seasonable maturity? (7) Is the note eligible 
for discount? 

Expansion o1 cotton acreage in Texas is a normal 
procedure in yeurs when the results from the preceding 
crop and the price at the following planting time are 
fairly satisfactory. It is only in years like 1920 and 
1926 that the expansion is checked. In 41926 cotton in 
Texas sold as cheap as 6 to 7 cents a pound and on 
thousands of acres the crop was not even gathered. 
Yet the reduction in acreage in 1927 was only 12 per 
cent. Based on 1928 acreage, this means that the aver- 
age farmer in Texas planted the following year about 
five acres less in cotton on his individual farm. 

Diversification, of course, is gradually coming to 
Texas, particularly in the older cotton growing sections 
where the per acre yield is low. Irrespective, however, 
of the inability of the Texas farmer to cultivate prop- 
er.y an increased acreage, until there are no virgiu 
lands nor dense population he naturally chooses to 
plant cotton—and take a chance on the weevil boll 
worm, root rot, drought, heat, or soil depletion cutting 
down his per acre yield and increasing the price. At 
the same time the farmer believes in and is a rather 
generous supporter of those who are seeking to help 
him evolve better marketing methods. 

If Texas should some year raise six million bales. 
there will be plenty of business to occupy all of the 
time of cotton merchants and co-operative marketing 
associations. 


General Electric Orders for First Quarter of 1929 


Schenectady, N. Y.—Orders received by the General 
Electric Company for the first quarter of 1929 amounted 
Lo $101,365,208, compared with $79,925,840 for the corres- 
ponding three months of last year, an increase of 27 
per cent, Gerard Swope, president of the company, an- 
nounced. 

Twenty-one directors of the company were re-elected 
at the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Genera! 
Electric Company here. 
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Industrial Cleaning M 


Like peas in a pod 


VERY ounce of Oakite — whether it is 
taken from a new barrel or an old one—is 
exactly alike. For this reason a processing 
formula, once made up with Oakite, can always 
be relied upon to do the same amount of work. 


Used in the formula for boiling out cotton hose 
or piece goods before dyeing, Oakite assures a 
higher percentage of clean goods. By boosting 
cleaning action of soap or oil, the complete re- 
moval. of wax and lubricating oil within the 
boiling time-limits, is made a certainty. 


Employed as a penetrant in the dyebath, Oakite 
does away with streaky, spotty dyeing. And, 
because of its uniformity, it can be depended 
upon to produce an identical shade of color in 


‘run after run of goods. 


You assume no obligation by writing for com- 
plete details. 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 38 Thames St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, N. Y.; Allentown, Pa.; *Atlanta, Altoona, Pa.; Balti- 
more, *Boston, Bridgeport, “Brooklyn, N. Y.; Buffalo, *Camden, 
J.; Chariotte, N. Chattanooga, Tenn.; *Chicago, *Cin- 
cinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, O.; *Dallas, *Davenport, *Day- 
ton. O.: Decatur, Ul: *Denver, Des Moines, *Detroit, Erie, Pa.; 
Fall River, Mass.: Flint, Mich.; Fresno, Cal.; *Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Harrisbure, Pa.; Hartford, *Houston, Texas; *indianapo- 
lis, *Jacksonville, Fla.; Kansas City, Mo.; *Los Angeles, Louis- 
ile, Ky.; Madison, Wis.; *Memphis, Tenn.; *Milwaukee. 
*Minneapolis, *Moline, Ill.; *Montreal, Newark, N. J.: New- 
burgh, N. Y.; New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Cal.: *Omaha. 
Neb.; Oshkosh, Wis.; *Philadelphia, Phoenix, Ariz.: Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; *Pittsburgh, Pleasantville, N. Y.: Portland. Me.: 
Portiand, Ore.; Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Providence, Reading, 
Pa.; Richmond, Va.; *Rochester, N. Y.: Rockford, IIL: 


*Rock Island, Sacramento, Cal: *San Francisco, 
"Seattle, Louis, *St. Paul, Seuth Bend, Ind.; 
Springfield, Mass.; Syracuse, N. Y.; *Toledo, 


*Toronto, Trenton, *Tulsa, Okla.; Utica, N. Y.:; 
*Vancouver, B. C.: Wichita, Kan.: Williams- 
port, Pa.; Worcester, Mass 


*Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities 


OAKITE 


TRACE “ARG 400 
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Troubles in the Hosiery Dyehouse 
Continued from Page 16) 


be very hard to generalize on this subject, owing to 
the extremely varied combinations used, bul one par- 
ticular point cannot be too strongly emphasized, that of 
temperature control. When a formula is prepared in a 
laboratory and reads “dye at 180 degrees,” it means just 
that. not about 180 degrees but as near 180 as it Is prac- 
tically possible to dye it. ®No man can tell when the 
bath is 180 degrees by dipping his finger in it. He gets 
burned twice: his finger and his results. Temperature 
plays an important part in the development of the color 
on the fiber. some colors will give at least twice th» 
depth at 180 degrees that they will at 160 degrees. It 13 
so easy to be positive regarding the temperature. “Old 
Man Fahenheit”’ will take care of the job very nicely 
for us and much more accurately and comfortably than 
our finger. When the laboratory, either your own or 
an outside one, turns out something good for you, give 
them a break and follow the dyeing instructions as 
clearly as possible. 

We might cite in this instance hosiery composed of 
eotton, viscose rayon and acetate rayon. We have here 
three entirely different fibers; true the cotton and vis- 
cose are dyed by the same type of colors, but to a 
greatly differing degree as to depth of shade. The ace- 
tate ravon, of course, requires an entirely separate and 
different type of dyestuff. The formulae from the lab- 
oratory will specify a definite tenyperature at which the 
dyeing operation should be carried out. That temper- 
ature is necessary to develop the color, both on the 
acetate ravon and the rayon and cotton. A’ lower tem- 
perature will produce a lighter and possibly quite dif- 
ferent character of shade: a higher temperature is very 
harmful to the acetate ravon. This is true also where 
onty cotton and viscose are used. At some definite 
temperature a certain eombination of colors will pro- 
duce the most solid results on the two fibers, and when 
the laboratory works this out the dyer should follow it 
and he will save himself a great deal of trouble. 

Shrinking in Wool Hose. 

In wool hosiery dyeing probably the most common 

trouble is shrinking of the goods. This can be largely 
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overcome by making sure, after the scour bath, that 
the material is washed absolutely clean of all soap or 
alkali before going into the dye bath to be boiled, as 
the smallest amount of soap or soda in this hot dye bath 
will cause the hose to shrink considerably, so we can- 
not really class that as a dyeing trouble but one of 
scouring. 

Wool hose containing silk or rayon effects are at 
times a source of considerable trouble, especially when 
they are dyed with chrome colors, as in blacks and 
blues, in so far as keeping the silk clear is concerned. 
This is, in most cases, due to the varying relation of 
volume of water in the dye bath to the amount of ma- 
terial being dyed. It is almost essential to keep a nor- 
mal relation in the bath, as when the bath is very long 
in proportion it is almost impossible to get the silk 
effects to clear up. Adding extra chrome and acid to 
compensate for the long liquor does very little good and 
usually results in bringing the shade out thin and gray- 
ish, particularly in blacks. 


British Patent Improves Rayon 


Issuance of a patent for the treatment of rayon with 
Lin compounds is expected to change considerably the 
future of this industry. 

The patent, issued to Dr. G. H. Ellis, chemist for the 
British Celanese Company, covers a process for “load- 
ing” rayon yarns with sodium or potassium stannate. 
which is expected to remove some of the objections to 
this type of material‘and make it much more like real 
silk. 

The chief advantage claimed for the tin treatment 
is that it gives the rayon a greatly increased resistance 
to heat, making it possible to iron these fabrics at a 
higher temperature than was heretofore possible. An- 
other advantage claimed is that the tin compounds 
greatly increase the affinity of the material for various 
dyes, widely increasing the number and variety of tints 
that may be produced. 

The loading of resi silk with tin has been standard 
practice for many -years, the tin often constituting as 
much as fifty per cent by weight of the finished fabric. 
Several thousand tons of tin are used in the silk indus- 
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15 Elm Street 


“Que Thousand Sacceantel Mill Men Can’t Be Wrong” 
They Bought Them When— 


Automobiles were Horseless Carriages/ 


Morris Baskets, bought 20 years ago, have out- 
lived them all—have seen them all go to the junk 
pile. ... They are built to endure—to stand rough 
treatment—and to cut down your equipment turn- 
over. 


Groveville, N. J. 


No. 19 Basket-Truck 
A strong, lightweight tilt type truck 
—an ideal easy-running conveyor 
for mill use. 


NEEERRIS & CO. 
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try every year. It is believed that Dr. Ellis’ patent may 
widely increase the demand for rayon and make them 
more difficult to distinguish from real silk. 


Ninth Southern Textile Exposition 

Greenville, 8S. C—The date of the ninth Southern Tex- 
tile Exposition has heen set for October 20th to 25th. 
1930. This was announced at Textile Hall. Among the 
largest exhibitors will be Barber-Colman Company, H. 
W. Butterworth & Sons Company, Curtis & Marble Ma- 
chine Company, Cocker Machine & Foundry Company, 
Davis & Furber Machine Company, Draper Corporation, 
General Electric Company, Howard Bros. Manufacturing 
Company, B. F. Perkins & Sons Company, Philadelphia 
Drying Machine Company and Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company. Many others equally well 
known have reserved space. 

The balcony of Textile Hall will be enlarged by an 
extension at the north end. It is proposed to move the 
elevator to a new separate shaft and thereby provide 
for a continuous promenade around and over the stage. 
This will provide additional exhibition booths and great- 
ly increase the desirability of balcony space. The altera- 
tions will be made this summer. 

Bibb Manufacturing Company Starts Uniform Ronus 

System. 

Macon, Ga.—The Bibb Manufacturing Company, of 
this city, has extended its bonus system to all depart- 
ments. For a number of years the operatives have been 
receiving a bonus, ranging from 3 per cent after two 
vears of service to i2 per cent for those having heen 
with the company 10 years or more. 

A uniform system has been established in the Bibb 
Mills so that a specified percentage bonus based on the 
annual wages earned and years of service determine the 
amount. 


New Vat Bold By DuPont 
The Dyestuffs Department of E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
and Company are putting on the market their new 
vat red, Ponsol Red G2B Double Paste. a warm dyeing 
Ponsol red of exceptional fastness. It is extremely fast 


to all destructive agents, is easily vatted, exceedingly 


dyeing. exhauts well and i< practically unaffected 


by metals. It is. therefore. suitable for application in 
all types of machines and ean he used on cotton and 
linen in the loose state. in the varn or in the piece. 
It also produces attractive shades on both silk and rayon. 

As this is a warm dyeing vat red, it will be extreme 
ly useful for combination work where a red component 
of this type is desired and it is also a valuable self color 
for wine and bordeaux shades extreme fastness 


Link-Belt Maintains a Stock of 15,000 Sprockets 


| Link-Belt Company of Chicago and Philadelphia hus 
just issued a 38-page book, No, 1167, showing detailed 
specifications Of the 15,000 sprocket wheels thev now 
carry in stock. This will be sent gratis. on request. 

\! their plants in Chieago and Philadelphia, they 
maintain a stock of 15,000 sprocket wheels. inde from 
over 13000 separate patterns. which need only to be 
bored and keyseated. Shipments can be made the same 
day the order is received, thus saving davs or wiska 


formerly lost j rit} 

st im waiting for sprockets { 
s to he made 
order. | 0} ade up on 
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Eclipse G-3 Spray Gun 


Makes Even ECLIPSE 


Painting Easier 


CLIPSE Low Pressure Spray Painting Equipment 
has for 21 years shown its superiority over all 
other painting and finishing methods. 


Eclipse has always kept pace with new developments 
in painting and finishing procedure by improve- 
ments in design and performance which have won 
the approval of discriminating paint gun users. 
The Internal-Mix, Patented Fan Slot Nozzle, com- 
bined with Eclipse Low Pressure Operation, has 
provided faster, cleaner, better results, more uniform 
covering and greater saving of time and materials. 
Now three notable refinements are offered in this 
new G-3 Eclipse Gun. 


Simpler Construction— 
Complete take-down in '; minute. 


Direct Access Air Ports— 
No clogging of air passages. 


Exceptionally Light Trigger Pull— 
Non-fatiguing, effortless spraying. 
The new features enhance even proven Eclipse value. 
Find out more about them by using the coupon 
below. 


ECLIPSE AIR BRUSH COMPANY 


Established 1908 
79 Orange St. Newark, N, J. 


ECLIPSE AIR BRUSH COMPANY S.T.B.A. 25 
79 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


Kindly send your catalog No. 30, illustrating and describing 
Eclipse Air Brush Equipment. 


Address... 
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Belting Maintenance and Production 


(Continued from Page 14) 


and soft, just as you used to put Dixon's graphite on 

your bicycle chain, to make the links work easily, and 

it is the same with a leather belting. The belting is 

composed of many links and they must be lubricated. 
Castor Oil for Rubber Belting 

Rubber, as I have said, of that type, the dressing wont 
go into it. The only thing to put on rubber belting is an 
occasional application of commercial castor oil. When 
it is new it removes the bloom and when it is old it 
gives it a little tacky condition, not sticky but just.a 
tacky condition. 

Stitched canvas belling needs an oil that the manu- 
facturers furnish you so when you hear of any of these 
sticky dressing or any semi-liquid belt dressings, tell 
your consumer to fight shy of them because they are 
wreckers of belting. Are there any questions on dress- 
ings? 

Effect of Power Control on Belting 

If there are not I will go to the next one, No. —Power 
Control, as having its effect on belting maintenance. It 
has a very marked effect on all types of belting. 


In the first place, let’s considera jaw clutch, belting 
being controlled to the power of the consumer by a jaw 
clutch. .That jaw clutch is thrown in—bang! Like 
that. What happens? The belt,s got to take the shock 
load of 10, 15, or maybe 20 horsepower. It generally 
gets its effect right at the fastener, tears and breaks. 
Friction clutches are much better for job like that. We 
never use jaw sfutches over 60 revolutions a minute 
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and then, if possible, shut down before we throw the 
jaw clutch in to save the belt. Friction clutches can 
also ruin the belt if not thrown in properly. 

Rotten Shifters Wreck Belts 

Now we come to shifters. Nothing wrecks a belt 
quicker than a rotlen shifter. They are made of or4i- 
nary bar iron, screwed into another bar iron and the 
belt rubs the shifter all the time. I have tried my best 
to keep the plants I have supervision over on power 
transmission to use shifters of the roller type or the 
pipe sleeve type but they will work in the bar and they 
are usually rough bars, and half the time I will see 
belting frayed out on the edges simply because it strikes 
the shifter. 

Variable speeds have another effect on belting. Speeds 
are changed from 20 to 50 revolutoins in an instant. The 
belting has got to take it. All these factors tend to 
shorten belting life and tend to condemn belting. 

Il am a strong advocate for belting, and always have 
been, and it will be a long trme before belting is done 
away with. 

That is power control. Have you any questions? Re- 
member, gentlemen, this is an open forum. Ask all the 
questions you want. 

Obstructions 

If there are none, I will go to No. 6—Plant and operat- 
ing conditions. Now, my first item on this is type of 
shifters, and I have just covered that. Next is obstruc- 
tions. 

There are many times in belting operations that the 
belt strikes something, not the shifter particularly, but 
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Powders of uniform strength for dyers. 


Dyes such as these will do much to market your goods. 


CIBA and CIBANONE 


Our technical service is at your disposal. 


. Dyes for Master Dyers 


CEDAR and WASHINGTON STREETS 


A complete range of Vat dyes to cover all requirements 


Economical types for ordinary uses. 
Maximum fastness where needed. ‘ 
Brilliancy unexcelled. 
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A Comparison 


The average income of the farm family in North 
Carolina ranges between $600 and $700 per year, accord- 
ing to a statement made by Dr. 1. O. Schaub, director of 
the North Carolina Farm Extension Service, in a talk 
in this city a few days ago. This is proof posttive that 
agriculture in North Carolina is not on as profitalbe a 
basis as every right-thinking person would like to see 
it. 

A newspaper correspondent at Gastonia analyzed the 
pay-roll of the Loray Mill for the last week before the 
strike at that mill was started and found that the wages 
being approximately $18.50 per week. In the average 
mill family, just as in the average farm family, two or 
three more members of the family work, the average 
members of a family working in the mill being probably 
than three. If these three members of the 
family receive the average wage of $18.50 pr week the 
ran from $8 and $10 to $24 and more, the average wage 
total family income per year would be more than $2,800, 
or more than four times the average earnings of the 
average farm family. It is to be taken into considera- 
tion, of course, that the average farm family has its cow, 
or cows, has its fuel, and house rent, so that the dis- 
parity is not so great as it appears. Even taking these 
things into consideration, however, the income of the 
average family of textile workers in North Carolina is 
probably close to twice the income of the average farm 
family. 


not less 


The facts here given are not presented as an argument 
that textile wages are all that they should be. Textile 
manufacturers themselves do not hesitate to say that 
they would like to see a considerably higher level of 
wages in the industry. Competition in the industry dur- 
ing the past several years, however, has been so great 
that the mill have not been able to increase wages, and 
on the other hand, innumerable units-jin the textile in- 
dustry have been compelled to curtail over considerable 
periods or to operate at a constant loss.. Textile: men 
are agreed also on that point. The point which The 
Observer desires to make is that the textile workers are 
not alone in -their desire for need of higher incomes. 
They are not even the least fortunate class of our popu- 
lation in the matter of income. 

very merchant, every manufacturer, every business 
and professional man in whatsoever line would profit 
through any increase im the purchasing power of textile 
workers, farmers, or any other section of our popula- 
tion. It must be the natural inclination of every right 
thinking person to desire for textile workers, farmers. 
and others, such an income as will enable them to main- 
tain a high and wholesome standard of living, but again 
every right thinking person is agreed that no improve- 
ment can ever come through such tactics as have been 
followed at Gastonia or through such demands as have 
been made by the strikers in that city. 

The public sympathizes with cotton mill workers who 
are receiving a low wage, but it is sympathizing no less 
with the thousanls of stockholders whose investments 
have made possible the textile plants of this section 
and whose livelihood is dependent upon their income 
from those investments.—Charlotte Observer. 


Charlotte, N. C.—Ellis Silk Hosiery Company has begun 
installation of machinery by this recently organized 
company at its plant at 512 South Graham street, started 
last week. 
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A dependable supply oi 
power, constantly being trans 
mitted from the motor, helps 
to keep production at a maxi- 
mum. In many mills Morse 
Silent Chain Textile Drives 
have helped to increase pro 
duction, sometimes as much 
as 10%. 

Morse Drives are furnished as 


Branches in 


vo 


SILENT CHAIN 


Wool spinning 
frame, driven from 
motor by two Morse 
Silent Chains. 


This sure power 
helps production 


standard equipment on many 
textile machines. Their de- 
dependability and sustained 
efficiency contribute to unin- 
terrupted operation 

There are many other ad- 
vantages available to pro 
gressive mills through Morse 
Drives. Ask about them 


MOKSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Principal Cities 


DRIVE 


ROLLER 


P. O. Box 783 


OCCOLONIAL 


SHEEP LEATHER 


Tanned and Finished By Our Special “Non 
Lick” Process 


BESSE, OSBORN & ODELL, Inc. 
51 South Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1905 
Southern Representatives: 


The Texwood Manufacturing & Sales Co. 


Greenville, C. 
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Bedaux Efficiency System Works Well At 
Thomaston 
Continued from Page 13) 


fore as a farm hand. This man handles nine machines, 
just about the right number to keep him busy without 
rushing. As I watched him, he went down the line and 
took the cotton off of each finisher and weighed it. An 
inexperienced man or a slightly built worker might 
have trouble with the machines, but under the effi- 
ciency system, the mill puts the right men in the right 
places. 

Through the carding and spinning rooms I went, see- 
ing each process until the finished cotton twine is wrap- 
ped ready for shipment. In no department did anyone 
appear to be hurrying. Tev seen newspaper galley boys 
in the composing room work lots harder than these 
cotton mill employes. No single employees appeared 
to be under a strain. Each appeared to know his work 
and to be able to do it swiftly and without lost motion. 
If a spindle gave oul, it was replenished and the machine 
started again in a moment. If a thread broke, a few 
seconds sufficied to splice it and get the machine operat- 
ing again. By a system of automatic signals, each in- 
terruption in the process was readily found and reme- 
died by intelligent and efficient employes. With all of 
their machines running perfectly, a group of employes 
stood at an alley end and chatted, ready at a moment's 
notice to answer the signal's warning and keep the 
machines moving. 

There is no heavy manual labor done by employes in 
the Thomaston mills. Electric hoists do all the heavy 
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work, the employes merely guiding these modern giant 
servants. Humidifiers spray moisture into every cor- 
ner of the plants, keeping static from interfering with 
the smooth running of the cotton yarns and keeping the 
plants cool even in the hottest weather. Cool breezes 
come in from big windows, and p'enty of light is afford- 
ed by large skylights and side wall windows. 

The children of the mill village are afforded free 
schooling and appear to be a happy and contented lot. 
The mill families live in cheerful looking bungalows 
fronted with hedges and shrubbery and rented to em- 
ployes by the company at a nominal cost of 50 cents 
per room per week. Wives of the mill employes dress 
well though modestly and girls employed in the mills 
‘ppear happy and healthy. 

From my survey of the working and living condi- 
tions, I believe that if I were working in one of the 
Thomaston mills and a labor agitator tried to tell me 
| was not being treated right I would laugh in his face 
and tell him to peddle his fish somewhere else. For 
there is nothing wrong wth a system which pays more 
money for a fair day’s work, unless it is treating em- 
ployes so good that ungrateful ones will ite the hand 
which feeds them . and intelligent mill employes 
wouldn't do that. 


Present Style Trend of Cotton Fabrics 


By Katrine Hooper, chairman, Style Advisory Board, 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 


Are you fully aware of the fact that for the first time 


n ten vears cotton is the accepted fabric of the mode? 


Because workmen do not have to be cautious and 
slow with Stanley “Eversafe” Ties and Strap- 
ping. Their Round Safety Ends, Round Safety 
Edges and Rust Resisting Sterilized Japan 
Finish cannot cut, scratch or cause infections. 


With Stanley ““Eversaie” Bale Ties 


The Stanley Works, Box Strapping Division, New Britain, Conn. 


The Stanley “Eversafe”’ 
Round End Cutter 


Patented 


This ingenious device cuts two 
Round Safety Ends at one clip. 
A wonderful improvement 
over ordinary strapping shears. 


The Stanley Works, Box Strapping Division 
lew Britain, Conn. 


Gentlemen: I would like tro know more about your n-w  “Eversafe"’ 
Strapping System. Send your booklet ST5 ‘g-ving full description 


lot an be baled ~ 
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If so, how are you prepared to meet the demand? These 
two question are of the utmost importance and must 
he answered at once. If not, the fashion will either 
ewing back to the fabric that has been styled to give 
women what they want in color and design, or else, 
in spite of tariff regulation, imported cotton will pre- 
dominate. But the garment manufacturers have the 
assurance that you can deliver the goods—literally 
and that your line is a year ahead rather than a year 
hehind the mode, you won't have to worry so much 
hout the tariff, the automatic supply and demand will 
regulate it for you. 

The chief difficulty that you have to face is in the 
matter of weaves. By keeping your eves open the prints 
shouldn't bother you. But im the weaves, you must 
know what Paris is going to do almost before it knows 
itself. There is no question but that next year will 
be another big cotton year. The attitude of the American 
buyers during the spring collections has assured you 
of this. The French coutouriers have awakened to the 
fact that here is a fashion not started in Paris. They 
won't lik eit but they are too clever not to fall in line. 
They have already started the pendulum baek towards 
intricate weaves, often combined with especially de- 
signed prints. Every new idea will be worked out from 
start to finish. The French manufacturer doesn’t buy 
a pretty design and run it casually onto whatever cloth 
he happens to have ‘tying around as a surplus. His de- 
signer is a master craftsman who understands the tech- 
nical processes and has vision enough to see the finished 
garment for which he is working, and he isn't going 
to tell you about it if he can help it. 

You now have the opportunity to keep cotton in the 
lead for the next five years if you will study under- 
standingly the fashion weathervane. That intricate 
designing of dress models and the lengthening of skirts 
means increased yardage is no idle theory. Some of 
you have already felt the results in your sales without 
realizing the source. The return of the feminine type 
will tend to slow up the constant changing of fashion. 
Women do not grow so tired of the dress on which 
they have spent time and thought as they do of the 
readymade product that was bought on the hurried 
shopping tour. 

The essential simplicity of cotton as a fabric demands 
the attention to detail and styling that is the backbone 
of the present mode. The silk manufacturers have- set 
the stage for you in creating a mode that is absolute’ y 
suggestive of cotton—little old-fashioned flowers, smal! 
geometries for those who want to go modern, and most 
significant of all, gingham checks and prints. 


Take the time to go into the stores personally and 
see for yourselves the prominence that has been given 
to cottons in. the piece goods department. Organdie, 
both plain and printed, is having the biggest sale for 
years. Piques, plain and printed, are an outstanding 
sports mode. This also includes gabardines and linen 
linished cottons. Ginghams will be conspicuous among 
the spectator sports. The sheerer type of fabrics, voiles, 
muslins and dimities are for afternoon and evening. 

A Fifth Avenue department store advertises that “it 
is smart to be pretty.” That word has damned many a 
woman's atlempt at smartness during the past decade. 
The majority of women have bravely tried to play ball 
and dress like men. -But they won't pass up a chance to 


get back to their own role. Be chivalrous and help 
them. 
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Belting Maintenance and Production 
Contimued from Page 46) 

the side of superstructure on a tank or a mixing vat, 
the edges scraping everything else because nobody pays 
any attention to it until the belt fails. Then it’s the 
helt’s fault. You are called, and you are condemned, 
and the gear reducer man and the chain man go in and 
get the order, and that’s my next point, which is care- 
lessness on the part of the operators. 

I have actually seen men put a monkey wrench on the 
belt as it goes around the pulley and the monkey wrench 
bang! goes the belt. 

High Ratios Kill Belts 

High ratios are operating conditions that kill belts. 
Tight belts: short centers of the average type and low 
application. I have practically taken care of all these 
things i npreceding factors, but those are the plant and 
operating conditions. Now, those are my six factors per- 
taining to belting maintenance, and I am going to talk 
just a little further on the belting in mass production. 
Now, if there are any questions on these six factors per- 
taining to belt maintenance, I would like to have you 
speak now or forever hold your peace. I have tried to 
tell you what I have found actual practice. We are 
not perfect yel by any means. We have a lot of belting 
maintenance, but I have lowered it a lot. I guess we 
have a hundred thousand ‘belting drives in the DuPont 
Company. 


is hetween 


Use of Rubber Belts 
In your remarks about the use of rubber 
belts on short-centered drives, do they apply also on 
the fabrics? 

Auswer: Yes, if they are made endless. 

Question: I mean on account of the destruction. You 
dont recommend them? 

Answer: No. Now, in regard to-your question, about 
rubber belting, where it can be used. Rubber belting 
can be used generally, but I would never fuse a friction 
surface rubber ae in any kind of acid condition, be- 
other belts that will last long- 


Question: 


cause there are too many 


" 
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er but for general drives I can't discriminate at all, al- 
though every man knows that rubber has not the co- 
efficient of friction that leather has. Any rubber man- 
ufacturer will tell you that, and it will not pull the 
loads that leather will pull, and it has not reclamation 
value. Many such things as that enter into it, but yet, 
we use rubber belt on many drives. Does that answer 
your question? I would never use it on Lennox idler 
drive of the automatic type. 

Question: Why do you use the rubber if you like the 
leather better? 

Answer: On some drives it is not such a case ol 
power transmission, a case of making the wheels go 
around slowly, and it is so much cheaper than leather 
that it pays. We have many drives that we can turn 
them by hand, not subjected to acid conditions, so | 
would put on an mexpensive rubber belt. When you 
can get 4-ply rubber belt for 25 cents a foot, why pay 
leather prices? 

Belting in Mass Production 

Now, if there are no other questions, I will just pro- 
ceed briefly with what I want to say about belting in 
mass production. . Belting has its place in mass produc- 
tion. Practically all the large motor plants use belting 
because they favor the group drive. In mass produc- 
tion, as brought out b¥ the General Motors Corporation, 
group drving is economical, due to their many changes 
of speed and their starting loads. The group drive is a 
great institution for heavy starting loads on machine 
tools. You have five or six machines of 10 horsepower, 
starting load; you can run the whole group with a 
lifty-horsepower motor, because the starting load might 
be ten, and she'll run down to three or four in the 
operating room. We advocate direct connection for 
large powered machine tools, where our power runs 25, 
to 30, to 50-horsepower, then we do not advocate driv- 
ing with a belt, unless it's a belt from a direct motor. 

Belting has been steadily improved by its manufac- 
turers to meet modern production. The mineral re- 
tanned belt has revolutionized driving in large produc- 
lion shops beeause the great majority of driving in 
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such shops is over small pulleys at high speeds like 
multiple drill presses, binders, high-speed lathes, all 
that sort of thing. And the mineral re-tanned belting 
goes over those pulleys at high speed with practically 
no slippage; goes around corners over multiple pulleys, 
around Lennox idlers or all types of idlers, without any 
trouble. Belting manufacturers have met this demand. 

Now. then: let’s just take the improvements let's 
leave belting for a minute and go to the improvements 
brought about in other transmission mediums. The 
worm gear reduction unit, the spur gear reduction unil, 
and the herring-bone reduction unit are things that the 
belting man has got to sit up and take notice of, be- 
cause they are efficient, modern and have long life when 
properly selected and installed. A modern worm gear 
has been brought to a high state of perfection, and you 
ean get from one hundred to one ratio, where the helix 
angle is correct on a worm gear and it will last for 
vears if it is properly selected.for the horsepower and 
speeds and properly lubricated. That is one thing you've 
got to contend with. The same thing can be said of 
the herring-bone and spur gear reductionn units. They 
are modern and perfect. 

The chain drive, silent chain drive, is modern and 
perfect, and you can't fight against it. It is here and, in 
many cases it supplants belting. You can put a silent 
chain in the right installation in a silent chain case, 
and it will run for years, and you'll never know it is 
there. Those are the things we've got to watch. There- 
fore, the other manufacturers have been keeping pace 
with the times, but the production shops of the country 
do depend on belting, and that is what is going to hold 
us up and hold us where we helong for a long time, 
but I do want to tell you-that in the average industrial! 
manufacturing plant such as the DuPont Company, the 
gear reduction units are working in and I cannot keep 
them out because space is valuable. 

Where I have to use maybe six’ or seven belt drives 
to get certain reductions, think of it, I can get 500 to 
1 on one spur gear reduction unit, and it wll take up a 
space not more than this big (4 ft. square) and cer- 
tain concerns are putting out spur gear reducers and 
worm gear reducers integral with the motor, the whole 
thing, fifty horsepower, and not over that large a space 

about four feet square)— motors and the whole busi- 
ness with reductions up to 100 to 1. 

Bul. don’t forget this. I don't want to make you feel 
too bad. Most all direct connection, whether it is motor 
or whether it is by motor and flexible coupling, gen- 
erally the primary and final conection is a belt. You 
hear of a lot of direct connected machine tools, but I 
would say in 50 per cent of the drect connection is by 
belt from the motor to the machine. Where we use 
a spur or worm gear reducer, many times we go from 
the reducer to the appliance by belt. But I do mean 
that the gear reduction units hurts the multiplicity of 
reduction in line shaft. 

Of course, with all these direct connection proposi- 
tions, such as chains, spur reduction, you do not get the 
brake pin reducton that the belt gives you. They must 
have the brake pin‘action of the belt, in grinders and 
things of that sort, so if things go wrong the belt will 
ly off. If something goes wrong with the chain con- 
nected or direct coupled or spun or worm gear, and 
something breaks, then it all bursts. Belting that has a 
high ratio medium py aid of mutiplicity of shafting, etc., 
is being supplanted to a great extent by modern forms 
of reduction. 
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ANDOZ 


RADIACTINE 


A NEW SCOURING MATERIAL 


FOR 
WOOL, SILK, COTTON AND RAYON 


Removes Mineral Oils and Carbon Spots 
Not Sensitive to Hard Water 
Not Injurious to the Fiber, Due to Absence 
of Free Alkali 


Excellent Dye Assistant and Wetting-out Agent 
Unsurpassed Softener for Hosiery of Any Kind 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 


708-710 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Boston, Mass Paterson, N. J. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. |. San Francisco, Cal. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 1406 S. TRYON ST. 


tteee ‘ 


ROLLER CALF 


R. NEUMANN & CO. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory Representatives in the South 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Greenville, 8S. C. 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 


The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury Mass. 


Trend of Rayon Fabric Sales 
(Continued from Page 10) 


propriate for summer furniture. Oother fabrics in that 
group were designed by Ilonka Karasz and Donald Desky 
and also showed flat surfaces, zeometrically motivated. 

Rayon and linen fabrics with a plain, somewhat rough 
weave, when printed could be well used for summer 
furniture. There are also heavy rayon cretonnes for 
the same purpose. 


Rayon gives the fabric a richness which makes it 
more appropriate for certain character rooms where 
the simplicity of cotton is not sought for. The sheen 
of rayon imparts to the cloth a certain brilliancy which 
goes well in rooms to be flooded with sun. 


Among the fabrics described above there were types o\ 
jacquard modern cloths which met with the approval of 
most exacting judges. We have also described printed 
rayon fabrics and explained the growing use of rayon 
satins and more elaborate casement cloths. It is very 
likely that these developments will answer the needs 
upon which we have previously touched, namely, of 
higher priced rayon jacquard cloths of cloth printed 
with designs for summer use and plain fabrics for thie 
more popular trade. 

Fashions ,art and statistics were the criterions which 
I have been using to gauge the demand for rayon in 
women’s wearing apparel and interior decoration. |! 
believe, indeed, that in producing textiles it is not the 
question any longer of just satisfying the actual needs 
as it was during the last century but that it is impera- 
tive to create merchandise which will appeal to con- 
sumers taste, sense of distinctiveness and luxury. Dur- 
ing the last century many people in this country did 
not have enough wares to satisfy the necessities of life. 
With the increase of wealth of the population, the 
demand for textiles was greatly increased. The demand 
was mostly for staples and it became easy to sell goods. 
The consumers’ needs for necessities having been satis- 
fied it is more the question now of supplying luxuries. 
It is of interest that the greatest increase was shown in 
comparatively expensive merchandise, such as silks, 
furs and hosiery. Consumers have acquired a color 
sense and do appreciate good designs. In selling textiles 
now, the latter two factors are potent allies in compe- 
tition against expenditures for amusements, radios and 
automobiles. 


Studying consumer demands is an important part of 
modern business. It seems appropriate therefore to 
touch on this subject which concerns not only rayon 
but also the other textile fibers. Scientific merchandis- 
ing is of more recent origin than scientific industrial 
management. At present, however, counting women on 
the streets to find the types of fabrics or colors that are 
most popular has become a usual procedure. Inter- 
viewing house wives from house to house or by tele- 
phone or mail is used extensively. Stocks and sales of 
manufacturers or retailers as well as of joint groups of 
interest are analyzed in order to find definite trends. 
Stylists are employed who study consumers’ demands 
and act as critics in selecting merchandise or designs 
which will suit the current demand. Creative artists 
are used as consultants who submit ideas and designs 
which are passed on by stylists and finally put into 
operation by technicians of the given industry. The 
proper operation of all these functions would assist the 
sales of textiles, decrease inventory losses and probably 
increase the total consumption of fabrics. It is well 
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known that during the last few years many of 
consumers’ goods are discarded before they are worn 
out because they are obsolete. New, more attractive 
and improved merchandise appear in the market and 
the older articles become passe. Style plays an import- 
ant part in automobiles, refrigerators, kitchen ware, 
etc. Most of the new models are strongly presented to 
consumers by advertising their favor away from the 
earlier types. It seems as though the same procedure 
should be successful in textiles. Advertising, it is true, 
-annot force fashion, but if an item is fashion-right and 
advertising is well timed it can unquestionably exilarate 
the demand focusing it on an item before it goes out of 
fashion. There are at present several successful textile 
advertisers, moreover the rayon yarn producers and the 
weavers of cotton and wool fabrics have restored to 
joint advertising. It is very likely that the dramatic 
presentation to the consumers of the romance of textiles 
will help to increase their proportion of the consumer 
expenditures. 

Successful advertising as well as merchandising is 
greatly dependent upon information so fundamental anid 
broad in scope that it is impossible for a single com- 
pany or even a single iraustry to acquire. Such data 
is sadly lacking in textiles. We do not know, for in- 
stance, the per capita consumption in this country oi 
dresses, underwear or the total consumption of draperies 
and bedspreads, not to speak of the relative importance 
of rayon, silk, cotton or wool in these items. The in- 
formation supplied by the census of manufacturers is 
mostly for raw fabrics and is incomplete in many other 
respects. The census of distribution is not operated as 
yet and still needs support faom manufacturers and re- 
tailers. If done extensively, it will show the distribu- 
tion of different commodities on various section of the 
country to different types of population as well as the 
movement of merchandise through different channels 
of distribution. 

Great progress has been made in organizing for the 
common use of various textile interests, statistics on 
production, stocks, and sales which are compiled by the 
Silk Association of America, the Cotton Textile Institute, 
the Wool Institue and the Textile Finishers Associa- 
lion. It is not likely, however, that the major part of 
the sales of these goods can be traced and statistically 
reported in their movemert to the final consumer. It 
is quite possible thal extensive studies of well selected 
sample groups could be used to supply the texti'e in- 
dustry with valuable information even though it may 
be recognized that a certain amount of competition may 
exist between, for instance, silk, cotton and wool dress 
materials. There is no doubt that the comparison be- 
tween the different products will clearly indicate their 
trends and build up information which can be used in 
the intelligent merchandising and advertising of textiles 
with the result that their total] consumption may be in- 
creased. 


Greenville, S. C.—Capacity of the Southern Pile Fab- 
ric Company will be more than doubled, with contract 
awarded for an addition of 96 by 107 feet to the Galli- 
van Building Company, of this city, if was announced. 
Ground has already been broken for the project and 
work will be rushed to completion within the shortest 
possib’e time. The addition will be one story in height 
and -will be of modern construction. 

Officials of the Southern Pile Fabric Company are 


John Brooks. of Philadelphia, president, and James 


Cullent, of this city, general manager. 
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Knuckle 


poe BALING PRESS 


60 to 500 Tons Pres- 
sure. 


Motor Drive, Silent 
Chain, Center of 
Screw. 


Button Control — with 
Reversing Switch 
and with limit stops 
up and down. 


Self contained. Set any- 
where you can run a 
wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on 
request will tell you 
more about them 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., inc. 


Established 
— 367 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Bradley Stencil Machines Bradley 
Cut Ye in., % in., 1% In., and 1/% In., Oil Stencil Board 
Letters Bradley’s 
Over 30,000 in Use Two-in-One 
Drop Forged Steel Punches—aAll Parts Stencil Ink 


The Bradley 
Ball Stencil Pot 
Shippers’ Supplies 


Interchangeable Machines Sent on 
Trial—Freight Paid by Us Both Ways 
—Round and Horizontal Models 
Mark Your Shipments Right—Buy a Write for Samples 

Bradley and Prices 


A. 4. BRADLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
105 Beekman St. New York 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOP 


Bessemer City, N. C. 
Repair Headquarters for 

STEEL ROLLS-SPINDLES-FLYERS 
We make a specialty of 


METALLIC DRAWING ROLLS 
And Also Do Overhauling, Moving and Erecting 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizol 


Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 
ful weaving. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Griffin, Ga. 
W. T. Osteen 


Hubbard, Texas 
1. G. Moore 


Greenville, 8S. C. 
W. W. Greer 


| 
i | | 
— 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co., 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 


Langley M'lls, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton 
Millis, Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan 
Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents For 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Baltimore 
St. Louls 
St. Paul 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


66 Worth St., New York 
Dallas 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louls 


Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
62 Worth St., NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10-12 Thomas St., New York 


Offices in Principal Domestic and Foreign Countries 
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COTTON GOODS 


Lereretete 


New York.—Cotton goods were moderately active dur- 
ing the week. Sales of print cloths were larger at some- 
what lower prices. Sheetings-did not sell so well. Sheets 
and pillow cases were irregular. Fine and. fancy goods 
are better sold ahead than at any other time in two 
vears. More attention is being paid to styling cotton 
goods and there is a good response to the newest style 
developments in fine cotton fabrics. New fall lines of 
wash goods are regarded as the most artistic ever al- 
tempted in these fabrics. 

Print cloths sold quite freely this week at concessions 
of %e a yard for deliveries carrying through May, June 
and July. Percales were priced for fall at an advance 
of %ec a yard over the opening spring levels. Printed 
goods of all kinds continue to move freely and commit- 
ments extend well into the early summer. 

The 80 squares were again of interest. Spots and 
April goods were to be had at 10%ec to 10%c with sales 


reported at the latter figure, and during the day there 


were some moderate further sales at 10%c for May- 
June delivery. The construction was scaled down con- 
siderably, for there were strong rumors of still later 
goods at 10%c, which had their base in some mills 
indicating that they would consider propositions at that 
level for July, August, and September. Some said that 
business had been so quietly placed, but confirmation 
was lackng. 

Tire fabric prices were steady, with fair inquiry and 
some moderate selling. Demand was fairly well dis- 
tributed between Americans and Egyption carded and 
combed roods. 
_ Cotton duck demand continued moderate to fair with 
scattered lots, sometimes ranging to slightly belter 
amounts than have previously been recorded this week, 
moving at the market level. Prices were quotably un- 
changed, as follows: 


Cotton goods prices were quoted as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 05% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 7™% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 8% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 10% 
Dress ginghams 12%4-15 

Brown sheetings 11% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s o% 
Brown sheetings, standard 12% 
Tickings, 8-oz. 

Denims 17 

Staple ginghams, 27-in. 11% 


Constructive Selling Agents 


for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


57 Worth St. 
New York City 


£ 
= = 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa—Business was rather spotty in the 
yarn market during the week. After a slow start, there 
was some increase in sales, with a number of good 
orders reported. On the closing days of the week, the 
situation seemed considerably brighter. Knitting, weav- 
ing and insulating yarns sold in larger quantities. Orders 
covered varying amounts from very small quantilies up 
io some large business for forward shipment. On the 
noted where mills had stocks on hand. Full prices 
latter, slight concessions from the quoted list were 
were paid for the small orders for prompt delivery. The 
price situaliony as a whole, was considerably firmer on 
Friday and Saturday. 

Occasional lots generally ranging from 5,000 to 10,000 
pounds of insulating and weaving yarns were being 
placed yesterday, with some interest also shown from 
Upstate knitting mills. Hosiery yarns have been in 
occasional demand, although hosiery production is not 
reported quite as good as was recently the case, and 
that industry shows interest only on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Weavers showed the best interest and their in- 
quiries were fairly good, although lots of 10,000 pounds 
were the market exception. 

Among the reports reaching this market from. the 
South, is one to the effect that in the better quality 
whte carded weaving yarns, some spinners are having 
lo extend themselves in order to make the deliveries of 
20s-2 and 30s-2 carded warps to which they obligated 
themselves in the orders they took in February and 
March for forward delivery. 


Southern Single Warps. 60s 83 
8 32% 80s 1.07 
10s 33 90s 1.45 
14s 24 outhern Two-Ply Combed 
16s $415 Peeler. 
261 
24s 33° 208 
30s 40% 55 
40s 49 
Southern Single Skeins. 50s 6114 
10s 32% 60s 69 
12s 32% 70s g0 
33% 80s 90 
16s 34% 
9% $614 Carpet and Upholstery Yarns 
24s 971, In Skeins 
Be 3814 Ss to 9s 3-4-ply tinged 
20 iL tubes 2916 
‘Oa 46 72 Ss 3-ply hard white warp 
twist 32 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 10s and 12s 3 and 4-ply 
is-S« 23 hard white varn tubes 
10s 83% an skeins 33 
12s 24 Same warps 33% 
lds $414 Southern Two-Ply Hard Twist 
Combed Peeler Weaving 
26s 
- 20s 48 
30s 56 
36s 57 
38s 57% 
Southern Frame Spun Carded 40s 58 
Yarn 6n Cones—Cotton 50s 
Hosiery Yarns. 60s 71% 
70s 82% 
12 32% Southern Combed Peeler 
l4s 22 Single Yarn on Cones 
18s 12s 45 
20s 14s 66 
20s 461% 
24s 36%, 228 
30s 394% 18% 
40s 47 28s 49 
‘ 38s 
Two-Ply Mercerized Yarn. 
20s 60 50s 61% 
26s_. | 62 60s 70 


50s. A 70s 70 


CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
1017 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. ! 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 
Merchants 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Commission 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
BOSTON BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS 


k-COF 
MATIC SPOOR 


SPEED WAR 


mer TYING MACHI@ 
DRAWING MACH 
SH AN D KNOTTERSS 


General Ofiices and Plane 


ILL. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 
Engineers for the Textile Industry 


New York Boston Chicago 
Charlotte Spartanburg 


| 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 
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April 25, 1929 


In the Market 
For Yarns 


We wish to purchase about 2,500 Ibs. 
of 100's/2 warp yarns and 6,000 ibs, 
of 12's/1 filling yarns per month. These 
must be first quality combed yarn, 
warp to be slashed and warped on our 
own loom beams, filling to be spun on 
our quills. M. & J. Mills, Laurens, 8. C. 


Spot Cash 
for 
Odd Lots Single Yarns 
6's to 16's 
P. O. Box 2163, Atlanta, Ga. 


Help Wanted 


Wanted—Young unmarried man with 


mill experience to install cotton mill 
machinery In writing give age and 
amount of experience in different de- 
partments. Address C. care 


Southern Textile Bulletia 


For Sale 


Two (2) 250 H and one 


H. P. Vertical or Manning Type Boil- 
ers All in good conditions Can be 
seen at any H. Hanes Kuit- 
ting ‘Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Help Wanted 


Want a good, willing, experienced and 
competent man to 
sets of woolen cards and 5,000 spindles, 
mule and Jack spinning, on cotton 
waste, also china cotton and part wool 
stock, and mixing the stock for blan- 
ket filling Give full particulars, ex- 
perience, references and salary expect- 
ed. Address replies to ““Wool Mix,” 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


assist in running 12 


GED 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment 
Rolls Wood. Metal. Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
> MILL STREET 


BULLETIN 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


are read in practically every textile 
mill in the Southern States. Make 
your wants and offerings known 
through this medium. $3.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Set this style type, figure about 40 
words to the inch. 


sel this style, about 30 words to 
inch. 


Better Results 


for the use of the 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


on rayon fabrics explains 
the increasing demand for 
these special purpose alka- 
lies. 


Ask your supply 
man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan. 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS 


STATEMENTS 


FACTORY FORMS 


INVOICES 


PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 
Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 


18 WEST FOURTH 8T. 


Phone 342 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


Made 


Even perfect sei- 
vedges, straight edges, made 
of long i staple; uniform 
weaving, Lambeth Spinning 
and Twister Tapes can save 
you money. Ask for prices 
and samples. 


Lambeth Rope Corporation, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 


“Only a Factory Boy” 


“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Chariotte, N. C. 


— 
S T 
the 
fi Best 
S 
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Multiple Strand Test for Yarns 


A new method for determining the strength of yarns 
forms the subject of a report soon to be issued by the 
Bureau of Standards, the Department of Commerce 
announced recently. 

Essential features of the multiple strand test method, 
which has heen developed y the Bureau of Standards 
for determining stress-strain relationships of yarns, 
are as follows: The varn is wound from its original 
form of pul-up onto a specimen holder under uniform 
tension in such a way that the strands are placed paral- 
lel and do not overlap. The specrmen holder contain- 
ing the varn is then placed in the jaws of an automatic 
stress-strain recording tester of the inclination belance 
ivpe. The recommended speed of the pulling jaw is [2 
inches per minute and the distance between jaws is 4 
inches. The number of strands may be varied but 
should be ealeulated to a basis of 100 strands. In cases 
of various sizes of the same type of varn a further sim- 
olification of results on a strength-count basis is recom- 
mended, 

The advantages of the ‘multiple strand test method 
may be summarized as follows: 

|. The apparatus required is simple. It utilizes two 
machines which are generally available in most labora- 
tories and plants, namely, an inclination balance teste 
and an evenness tester The only extra device needed 
is a specimen-holder which may be made easily. 

». The procedure is easy of operation and requires 
only the eare and technique of the usual laboratory 
operator. 

3. The average variation of the strength results ob- 
tained especially on rayon are about three times the 
possible experimental error caused by the machine. 
These are in both cases better than the proposed method 
of the American Society for Testing Materials for rayon 
which is the nearest comparable method. 

i. The handling of the yarn used as the specimen 
has been reduced to a minimum. The necessary hand- 
ling is mechanical and not personal. 

5. Each strand of the specimen is under uniform 
tension and there is no overlapping of the strands. 

6. A smaller amount of the sample is wasted than 
in the skein test or the proposed A. 8. T. M. test for 
rayon. 

7. Proably the chief advantage is based on the results 
which showed that the breaking strength is directly 
proportional to the number of strands of the specimen. 
This will permit the selection of the number of strands 
for any particular sample which will Dring the resulis 
within a small range on the testing machine. A trial 
lest may be necessary to select this. This procedure 
will avoid two of the most troublesome sources of var'i- 
ation in results, namely, inaccuracies at different por- 
lions along the range of the machine and variations re- 
sulting from using machines of different capacities. 

8. The results may be readily converted either to a 
unit base of 100 strands or to a strength-count basis. 
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FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


Hotel 
Brevoort 


Madison St., East of La Salle 


CHICAGO 


Courtesy, comfort, cheerful surround- 
ings, friendlv service. convenient 
central down-town location, pleasing- 
ly moderate charges in all depart- 
ments Attendants call for cars of 
E. N. Mathews, arriving guests without extra charge. 


President Room Rates: 
R. &. Kelliher, 1 person, $2.50 to $5 a day; 
Manager 2 persons, $3.50 to $8 a day. 


“Where Quality Counts” 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn St.. PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Represenative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT,” 
Use the UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which in- 
sure you against Interruptions and Delays in your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS 

Use OUR SPECIALI. TEMPERED NARROW TRAV- 
ELERS 
FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 
Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFF- 
SET” Patent No. 1.636.992. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can 
depend on it that the high quality is 
fuaranteed—that the weight and cir- 
cle is always correct, and that all are 
uniformly tempered which insures 
even running, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
Boston 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Frederick Jackson 
I. Wynne 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 
R. B. Smith 


Factory Office: Providence, R .I. 


FO 
| 
RING TRAVELER 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREATJ 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 which will 
also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and his subscription 
is paid up to the date of his joining the employment bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 

During the three month’s membership we send the applicant notices of al vacancies 
in the position which he desires and carry small advertisements for two weeks. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer carding or spinning, or both 
in small mill Age 36 Experienced 
Want job on white work No. 6598 

WANT position as overseer weaving— 
plain or fancy, but fancies are my 
special hobby Best of references. No 
6599. 


WANT position as superintendent ox- 
perienced on white and colored work, 
plain and fancies Have been making 
sheeting, fiannels and rayon ned- 
spreads recently Age 46, and have 
small family No. 5600 


WANT position as overseer weaving in 
large mill Experienced on twills, drills, 
sheeting poplin and shade cloth No 
5601 

WANT office position Age 47 Seven- 

teen years experience in office account- 

ing, credits, finance, manufacturing 
costs. Income tax and commercial law. 

11 years in textile mill office. No. 5602 


WANT position as carder or spinner, ©1 
both On present job 17 years and can 
give best of references No. 65603 


WANT position as assistant superintend 
ent or as Overseer carding. White or 
colored work Experienced and compe- 


tent High school education, C. 
graduate, and have taught vocational 
textiles. Rest references No. 5604 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both Experienced, re- 
liable and efficient all around carder 
and spinner No, 5605. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 


overseer carding Experienced in all 
classes of work Rest references No 
5606. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 17 
years experience Now with good 
company, but want larger job. All 
previous employers will recommend nie, 
also my present ones No. 5607 


WANT position as night overseer spin- 
ning Experienced and the very best 
of references as to character and abili 
ty No 


WANT position as superintendent fine 
yarn mill Age 29. textile graduate of 
N. College practical mil! 
experience, white and colored work 
Want larger mill than I have. No. 560% 


Years 


WANT position as overseer spinning 16 
years experience Capable efficient, 
reliable Go anywhere fest refer- 
ences No. 65610. 

WANT position as superintendent. Gua 
antee to reduce operating costs and 
waste in a first class mill making cloth 
from raw stock If don't do it, will re- 
sign test references No. 5611 

WANT position as superintendent, or 

weaving, slashing or ‘design- 

ing Designing my hobby Four years 
designer in first class silk mill. ane 
mixed silk and cotton Now in chares 

of broad sheeting and bed spread mill. 

Best references No. 5612. 


overseer 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent, or as overseer carding or spinning. 
or both. Age 338 Fifteen years ex- 
perience in yarns and cloth. I C. 8 
graduate. Best references. No. 5613 


WANT position as 
combed varn 


superintendent fine 
mill, or overseer carding 
or spinning Experienced on cotton and 
silk novelties. Several years on present 
position Best references No. 5614 


WANT position 
hye ith 


Coarse 


as carder or spinner or 
Experienced on fine combed and 
varns Would like to go to 

A\lahama Good references. No. 6615 
WANT position as overseer or second 
hand in weaving. Age 24. Experienced 
of running small weave room, plain or 
(;,00d second hand in large mill. Capabik 
fancy weaves, Draper or C .. looms 
Rest references No. 6616 


WANT position as 
electrician or both 
can give the best of 


master mechani 
Experienced and 
references NO 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
carder and spinner Age 40 Graduate 
©. S. complete course (;00d morals 


ley il and honest Best of references 
WANT position as electrician iS years 


experience on all types of motors and 
generators, A. C. & D. C. and all elec- 
tric equipment in general. Rest refer- 
ences NO 5619 


WANT position as overseer weaving 
Made government cloth five vears. Four 
vears with Draper (orp Experienced 
on drills. twills, shade cloth voilk 
pongee, lenos napkins. table damask 
bedspreads. ete \ge References 
No. 6620. 


WANT position as superintendent or as- 
sistant superintendent Plain white 
work preferred Experienced and re- 
liable. No. 5621 


WANT position as general superintend- 
ent, or superintendent in large mill 
Prefer plain white work. 22 years with 
same mills Age 50, best references 
No. 5622 

WANT superintendent 

spinner weaving or yarn mill 

12 years overseer spinning (Graduate 

complete course in cotton Fanilliar 

with multiple or extended system. Pre- 
fer \labama or Tennessee 

Three years on present job. No 


position as 
Plain 


position “as 
Lie rienced faithful 
of re rences AS 


superintendent - 
efficient. loval. Best 
to character and abili- 


NO 5624 

WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or as second hand carding oi 
spinning, in large mill I. ¢. 8S. gradu 
at i? vears experience (ood refer 
eTices NO 

WANT op tion as overseer carding or 


spinning or both Superintendent of a 


twine mill for three years. that ha: 
closed down Always get good produc- 
tion at low cost Former employers 
“ill recommend me No. 5626 

\ANT position as master mechanic wi 
xperience as master mechani 
ind electrician (‘an change on short 
norice No 

VAN’ weaving and 


position AS OVeTsSee@! 
slashing 15 vears eA Perienhce on 
and dobby Wwenves 
lacquard weaves 


piain 
expe rience on 
best references. No. 


WANT position as superintendent otf 
larger plant Have been superintend 
ent of a small yarn mill the past three 
years. Best of references. No. 58629. 
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Textile Merchants and Indian Cotton 

India ranks second only to the 
United States as a world producer 
o: raw cotton, but the quality of the 
Indian crop is so inferior that great 
‘improvement in its cultivation will 
be necessary before it can be com- 
pletely competitive with American 
cotton, according to the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York. 

“India is handicapped by the fact 
that cotton production in thal coun- 
averages about elghty-live 
pounds per acre,” states a report 
which has just been completed tor 
ihe association. “The average yield 
per acre in the United States runs 
about 158 pounds. 

“A further and more 
uandicap is that the length or staple 
of Indian cotton ranges from thnree- 
eighths of an inch to five-eighths, of 
an inch. In comparison with Amer- 
ean cotton, this makes it so inferior 
that it can be used for making only 
the coarsest yarns and cloth that 
can be woven from such coarse 
varns. 

‘Tt has been stated that if the pro- 
posed duties on yute and Jule bur- 
lap are included in the tariff read- 
justment about to be presented to 
Congress, the Indian jute industry, 
which is the largest in the world, 
will be reduced to such an extent 
that India will turn to the produc- 
tion of cottor on a seale as great as 


Serious 


that of the United States and im- 
mediately bring about in English 


mills the substitution of Indian col- 
ton for American cotton. Such an 
overwhelming change does not ap- 
pear to be in prospect. 

“India formerly took from Ameri- 
ca and from England quantities of 
coarse cotton cloths. These are now 


made of Indian cotton in native 
mills. so that. under the existing 


condition of no tariff on jute and 
only nominal rates on burlap, the 
growth of the native cotton industry 
has taken all but a remnant of this 
iarge market. 

“This, however, is not ‘true with 
regard to cloths made of liner yarns. 
England still supplies these to India 
in a large way. They are made ol 
American cotton and cannot be made 
of the short staple Indian cotton 
Were it possible to construct such 
cloths of Indian cotton, it would long 
since have been done, for the Indian 
cotton undersells American some 4c 
per pound. 

“India has not challenged Amer'- 
can supremacy on high grade cotton. 
She has invaded and taken large 
sections of the world market for low 
grades. This in itself furnishes a 
further sound reason why our do- 
mestic market for such cotton and 
cloths made from it 
should be protected from jute and 
its products and preserved to the 
Amercian cotton farmer and textile 
manufacturer.” 
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HARNESS 


EMMONS loom harness stands the daily grind with the 


endurance that comes from 


selected materials and the 


superior quality of workmanship in its construction. 


Our Mail Eve harness is giving that unusual result in the 


weave room that brings to us unsolicited testimonials. 


“Write us about your requirements. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO. 


1867 Lawrence, Massachusetts 1929 


Mills That Are Using 


D&M 


Special ‘Tallow 


are impressed with the uniform sizing of their warps. 


The result, of course, is 


Better Weaving 


We Also Manufacture 


D & M Finishing Paste 
Extra 


For Ginghams, Chambrays, Etc. 


Special Materials 
For Rayon Filled Goods or Goods That Are 
Part Rayon 


D & M Company 


Office and Plant: 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 
Canvas MilljTrucks 


One of the outstanding features of Lane Can- 
vas Mill Trucks, and this applies also to all 
Lane Baskets, is the entire absence of any 
rough surfaces or, in fact, anything whatever 
to in any way injure the most delicate mate- 
rials handled therein. 


W.T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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BEAMS and 
BEAM HEADS 


For All Systems of 
HIGH SPEED WARPING 


Accurate Balanced 


True Running 


BUILT BY 


Allen Company 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Southern Office—Charlotte, N. C. 
“The Only Successful High Speed Head” 


| CHECK UP 
| ON YOUR MACHINERY 
We Manufacture Flyer Preesers 
with 
Quality Features Built-in 
Continuous Automatic Extractor Not Talked-in 
This apparatus consists of a ruggedly mounted pair of 12” 
diameter compound lever weighted squeeze rolls, with ad- ~ You are constant!) checking up on your sales. Ma; bide 
justal le feed and doffer aprons, to which bleach or dye liquor : suggest that it might be well to check up on your machin 
saturated cotton or wool is continuously delivered by an ery—is it doing a real job ?—in the light of modern compe 
Automatic Feed and hy which the maximum percentage of tition. 
such contained li id is squeeze » fibres 
m Sees 7 ned liquid is squé ezed from the fibres and runs to ™ Why not put our expert skill and experience to work 
waste or is recovered as the situation demands = er hi , Ww ; 
m cnecking u u achinery WwW 
Why not employ this modern Extractor in your dyehouse? will do only those 
m things that ought to be done in your interest. 
C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP a 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Graniteville, Mass. = 
= Charlotte, N. C. 
Builders of Cotton Stock Drying Machines 3 We Manufacture, Overhaul and Repair 
and Yarn Conditioning Machines os Cotton Mill Machinery 
H. MONTY, P. S. MONTY. 
Fred H. White, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. 2 Pres. and Treas. Vice-Pres. 
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Edited by “Becky Ann” (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) 


kind superintendent, Mr. T. W. Had- 
dle, who added the balance needed, 


CHARLOTTE, C., Apri 25, 1929 
News of the Mill Villages 
CHESNEE, 8. ©. DOUGLASVILLE, GA. 
Chesnee Mill. Beaver-Lois Mills. 


Thank you for the encouraging 
letter you sent me. Everything is 
moving atong splendidly at Chesnee 
Mill; we have plenty of help here 
and everybody is co-operating in a 
great way to make Chesnhee Mill an 
ideal place, im every way, in which 
to live. 

Mr. L. V. Rogers has accepted a 
position as overseer of weaving at 
Chesnee: we weleome him and his 
charming family to our village. 

Miss Kathleen Saunders and little 
Miss Annie Eunice Brownlee spent 
last week-end with Mr. and Mrs. D. 
C. Jones. 

Miss Smith, one of our beloved 
teachers, chaperoned a crowd of the 
young folks on a “weiner roast” last 
Tuesday night; everybody reported 
a Pleasant time. 

Mrs. D. €. Jones, of Chesnee Mill. 
and Mr. and Mrs, W. O. Jones and. 
Miss Ruth Soyers, of Greenville, S 
C., have returned from Charleston. 
5S. C.; while there they visited the 
Magnolia Gardens, and they say it 
was a scene of indescribable beauty. 

Mr.. Jewel, who had charge of 
spinning at night, has taken charge 
of same in day time. 

Misses Sarah and Nell Frady, of 
Woodruff, were recent visitors here. 

Mr. Warren Sibly and’ Mr. Dave 
Jones are each trying to outdo the 
other at golf these fine evenings: 
we suppose the folks who manufac- 
ture golf balls will do a “rushing 
business” this year: however, it’s a 
great game and we hope more of 
our Men who have to spend so much 
of their time in ‘mill and office will 
lake it up; the women, too, might 
profil by playing. 

We are glad to see so many of 
our ladies taking an interest in their 
lower gardens; they are also busy 
getting their vegetable gardens 
planted. 

We hope, “Aunt Becky,” that you 
can visit us at Chesnee some time 
Best wishes. BETSY. 


800Nn. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 
Everything is going along nicely 
here, and very little sickness. Mr. 


J. EB. Ledbetter, overseer of carding, 


is home from the Baptist Hospital 
and able to sit up. 

Cupid has been on the job here 
and on Saturday night, April 13th, 
he persuaded Miss Claudia Pate to 


THE FELLOW WHO GETS 
THINGS DONE 


He is the man whom every- 
one is lookimg for. Many men 
know that something needs de- | 
ing. Some know what should 
be done, but usually there is 
only one Chap about the place 
who has the faculty for getting 
things done. He is a leader and 
should be recognized and tfe- 
warded before he starts out on 
his own hook and leaves a big 
hole in the organization. The 
big boss has no more tmportant 
duty than to study the individ- 
uals in his organization with a 
view to recognizing talent as it 
develops, directing and fitting 
it to carry a larger and larger 
load in the most effictent man- 
ner. This type of individual is 
usually eager for responsibility 
and it should be given to him 
as fast as he can carry it suc- 
cessfully—Harris Dibble Bul- 
letin. 


change her name to Mrs. Clio 
Brages. We wish this couple every 
happiness. 


Our people are busy every spare 


moment, fixing gardens and flower 
vards. 
Funds have all been raised for 


our Baptismal pool, thanks to our 


and we truly appreciate his Chris- 
tian spirit. 

Mr. W. L. Stevens, of Covington, 
was the guest recently of Mr. and 
Mrs. Turner. Mr. Stevens attended 
our Sunday school, and made a talk 
that was much enjoyed. We think 
a lot of him, for he used to be over- 
seer of weaving here. 

The correspondent—I believe it 
was Dutch—had it right about 
“Aunt Becky” having good corre- 
spondents. They are all trying to 
spread sunshine, and they surely 
succeed, with the Home Section as a 
medium. C. J. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


We have a nice news letter from 
the above place, but can’t use it, as 
the writer did not think to sign his 
or her name. “C. E. M.” doesn't 
mean a thing to us unless we know 
who “C. BE. M.” is 


Sorry, but this is our rule. 
AUNT BECKY. 


COLUMBIA, TENN. 
Columbia Cotton Mill. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


Our mill is running full time, with 
plenty of contented help. 

We have two new loom fixers and 
a lot of new help from good ol 
Georgia, and that is where our su- 
perintendent and most of our over- 
seers came from. 

We have a fine ball team and the 
overseers play with the boys, so you 
may know they have grand games. 

Our Sunday school has an average 
attendance of 125. 

Mr. Loyd Pinkilton is on the sick 
list. We hope he will soon recover. 

We regret very much to hear that 
Mr. Pitts is leaving us. 

A TENNESSEE GIRL, 


| 


+e 


WHAT LABOR UNIONS MEAN 
FOR SOUTHERN MILL WORKERS 
By Aunt Becky. 

Our cotton mills have done more 
for the betterment of working peo- 
ple than any other industry in the 
South. The majority of the older 
people in the mills were forced 
there, through dire necessity, from 
farms and mountains where it was 
impossible to make a living. This 
was my own experience. Bad crop 
years and cyclones made it neces- 
sary for us to sell out in order to 
pay our honest debts. Fortunately 
we ,had a few dollars left or we 
might have gone hungry. 

I was “poor but proud” when we 
went to work in the old mill at 
Union, S. C. (around 30 years ago), 
the only one there at that time. I 
felt disgraced! Mr. Duncan was 
president, Mr. Hicks, superintendent, 
and Mr. Will Senn, overseer of 
weaving. My husband and I under- 
took to master the mysteries of 
weaving. Shuttles were threaded 
by sucking the thread through a 
hole. We worked two or three 
weeks for nothing but “experience” 
—then for 20 cents per day. Pay 
days were the 10th and 25th, and 
each pay day we were raised two 
cents a day. At the end of eleven 
months we were making around 75 
cents per day, had three children, 
and managed to save a little! 

There were no conveniences at all 
—no water in the houses—not one 
thine anywhere that. added to the 
pleasure or well being of the oper- 
atives, many of whom were often 
“docked” more than a days pay. 
Everybody was afraid of the over- 
seers. The “best” overseer was the 
one who could look meanest and cuss 
biggest. 

After eleven months at Union, we 
went to Newberry Cotton Mills, 
Newberry. 8. C., where we regained 
our self-respect. From the ‘very 
first, we made $150 per day—and 
felt that we were well off. And such 
nice people to work for and with! 
Everybody pleasant, everybody hap- 
py. Mr. E. B. Wilbur (a Yankee), 
superintendent: Mr, John Crosby, 
overseer weaving. Mr. J. M. Davis, 
now superintendent of Newberry 
Cotton Mill, was a loom fixer at that 
time—and a good one. 

We left there in October, 1910, 
when I entered the “ink sling” pro- 
fession; have been in newspaper 
work ever since—and closely asso- 
ciated with mill people all the time. 
I loved them too much to get away 
from them. When we left News 
berry, Mr. J. M. Davis had been 4u- 
perintendent for several -years-the 
best one ever—and Mr. Walter Har- 
deman was overseer weaving—the 
best that ever made a track. He 
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has just gone from there to a big 
position with Union Mills, Lafay- 
ette, Ga. after more than twenty- 
five years’ loyal service at New- 
berry. 

During all the years we worked 
in the milk, and since, we have 
watched with never failing interest 
the rapid progress in Southern tex- 
tiles. With grateful hearts we have 
seen the good mill companies spend 
tremendous sums for educational 
and social welfare work, deeming i 
opportunity to promote 
health, happiness and prosperity 
among the employees. 

“Running cotton mills to pay the 
expenses of making good citizens,” 
was the way that good man, Mr. 
Fuller E. Callaway, used to express 
it. He built his own monument in 
the hearts of his people. 

Everywhere we .see fine brick 
Grammar and High School build- 
ings for mill people. and our boys 
and girls are graduating every year 
with great honors. The present 
Dean of Newberry College was a 
Newberry M#l boy—son of a widow 

who-graduated in that college with 
highest honors. There are thou- 
sands, and each year more and more 
are added to the list of graduates 
among our mill boys and girls. 


The mills have built Y. M. C. A’s: 
community buildings: churches that 
are a credit to the various denomi- 
nations; night schools are maintain- 
ed for adults who in youth lacked 
present day advantages; there are 
domestic science classes: basehal! 
and recreation parks; kindergartens; 
swimming pools; skating rinks; tex- 
tile bands: greenhouses where box 
flowers are wintered and where 
plants are given out to those who 
will care for them; prizes are given 
for best gardens and flower yards: 
coal is furnished at cost; house renf 
is a mere pittance, and they are 
good houses, furnished with electric 
lights and water. Really, it would 
exhaust our space to tell of all the 
blessings that have come to mill 
people in the South, and best of all, 
we have such a sweet spirit of 
friendliness -hovering over all. Think 
of our Christmas festivities and 
what is done at this reason for loyal! 
operatives! 


Up North, the textile industry has 
heen strangled to death by unrea- 
sonable demands of tabor unions. 
There is no fraternal spirit—no 
sympathetic understanding. It’s 
“everybody for self, and devil take 
the hindmost.” In some instances, 
‘here are so many nationalities tha! 


‘it takes an mterpreter to straighten 


out their terrible foreign chatter. 
Good people at heart maybe, but 
not our own pure Anglo-Saxons—all 
of whom speak an understahdable 
language. Wages (no Detter than 
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our own when you figure out the 
difference im living conditions) is 
ALL THEY GET. No friendship, no 
sympathy in time of trouble. Abso- 
lurtely nothing but cold-blooded 
difference. Do we want that down 
South? 


Down South, a loyal mill worker. 
overtaken by misfortune, can go 
with confidence to his superintend- 
ent and get a loan to tide him over. 
pay it back in small weekly pay- 
ments, and no interest. With the 
loan, he gets heartfelt sympathy, and 
encouragement to “keep on keeping 


on. 


Southern superintendents and 
overseers are among our. best 
church and Sunday school workers. 
They make the best leaders in al! 
good work, and their influence is a 
power for rood. Their employees 
love and respect them for their 
Christian lives. and gladly follow 
them—all working together for com- 
munity befterment. Of course. all 
superintendents and overseers are 
not leaders. but the majority of them 
are—and they all should be—in the 
right way. The time is fast coming 
when only Christian men will be 
given places of responsibility in our 
mills. Every call that comes to our 
office for men is for “Men of high 
Christian character.” 


Do we want to see this fine spirit 
of brotherly interest and helpful- 
ness—this divine spark of Christian 
love and tender sympathy throttled 

-strang!ed—killed? Do we wish to 
pay our money to labor union agita- 
tors, and for labor union dues, rath- 
er than for community welfare? 
Suppose we had labor unions, and 
made a small increase in wages due 
fo pressure of said unions. Wouldn't 
most of the difference be paid into 
the union treasury, and at a loss of 
all the blessings above enumerated? 
Wouldn't loss of wages during 
strikes exceed the gain? 

If money is to be made “god,” 
then ean we blame the mills to 
withdraw support from our schools. 
churches, baseball teams, parks, 
kindergartens, night schools, and all 
those things which have meant so 
much to us educationally and so- 
cially? Can we blame them to ask 
the same rate of rent as such houses 
rent for.elsewhere? Can we expect 
coal te be furnished at cost? Do 
we want the cold, hard calculating 
spirit of the. North. to crush ouf 
every tender sentiment and all the 
friendship thaf now .exists between 
Capital and Labor in the South? 


Oh, friends, this is what will hap- 
pen if we get into the toils of the 
labor union agitator. When ap- 


proached by one of this class ask 
yourself these questions: 


“Is this stranger a better friend 


- 
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‘o me than the men I work for?” 

“How much will I have to pay to 
.eep this stranger fed, clothed, laun- 
jered—and for his railroad, taxi and 
notel bills. while he fights battles 
‘hat I eould better fight for my- 
self?” 

“If T have a grievance—if I have 
heen a good and loyal worker— 
wouldn't my employer listen to my 
complaint, if I went to him, rather 
than deal with a stranger who can't 
possibly be a better friend than my 
superintendent?” 

“Is this man who is trying to in- 
fluence me, a resident of my com- 


munity, county, or state? What is 
his record? Did he fight for his 
country? Is his life above re- 


Is his character the kind 
makes for honorable leader- 


proach? 
that 
ship? 

“Do I have any idea what it costs 
fo run a cotton mill and to pay taxes 
and the various expenses connected 
with such a big undertaking? 
Hadn't I better get better posted 
before I am tempted to take a step 
in the dark? Wouldn't it be better 
policy, and the gentlemanly, lady- 
like thing to do, to give my em- 
ployer every advantage over an out- 
sider?” 

“Is not the Golden Rule applica- 
ble to business? Am I doing as Id 
wish to be done by? If I can’t trust 
my employer, who was once a 
worker like me, how can I trust an 
utter stranger who probably never 
worked in a mill?” 

“What shall_a man profit if he 
gain the whole world and-lose his 
own soul?” As for me and mine— 
take all else, but leave me my 
friends, and the consciousness that 
my heart is right in God’s sight. 

We have no problems in the 
Southern textile industry that can 
not be solved in the right way, in 
the right spirit, between Capital and 
Labor, without outside aid. 


DO WE WANT NORTHERN 
CONDITIONS IN SOUTHERN 
COTTON MILLS? 


We Can Get Them By Giving Up a 
Lot of Blessings We Now Enjoy. 
Instead of paying $6.00 or $7.00 for 

coal, we can pay the usual prices— 

$8.50 to $10.00. 


Instead of paying 25 or 50 certs 
per week per room for rent, we. can 
pay from $20.00 to $40.00 per month, 
and pay extra for lights and wafer. 


Instead of friendship, and sympa- 
thy in time of trouble, we can have 
cold, hard, calculating indifference. 


Instead of the lovely baskets and 
bags of fruit, turkeys, hams, .etc.., 
that are given out by many mills to 
employees at Christmas time, we can 
kill. this lovely spirit and buy our 
own. 


Instead of generous help with 
schools and churches, bands and 
ball teams, club work, etc., we can 
fight our own battles. 

If we need money in case of sick- 
ness, we needn't expect to get it from 
the mill company, that we have de- 
clared soulless. 


Do we want such conditions here 
in the South, where the spirit of 
good-will and brotherly love have 
given us opportunities we never 
could have had under conditions up 
North? 


Do we want a lot of foreigners in 
mill villages where the population 
has been only the purest Anglo- 
Saxon? 


Let us count the cost well before 
we vote for a change. 


CALHOUN FALLS, C. 


Calhoun Mills. 
Dear Aunt Becky: 

The Mothers’ Club held their reg- 
ular monthly meeting at the Com- 
munity House Friday evening, with 
a large attendance, and a gerand 
program. Music was furnished by 
Miss Helen Dean and Miss Alpha 
Martin. Mrs. B- C. Wilson and Mrs. 
McClure were in charge of the pro- 
gram, .and every one enjoyed it. 
After the business was over the 
club was served with ice cream and 
cake by Mrs. L. P. Jones and Mrs. J. 
S. Chastain. 

The “Jolly Club” girls gave a party 
at the Community House Friday 
night, with a large crowd of boys 
and girls present. Their colors were 
green and white, and the Community 
House was very pretty with its dec- 
orations.. Miss Lois Hudgens, our 
community worker from Williams- 
ton, was down for the party. also 
Mrs. Rucker, her helper for the 
community here, was present. 

The Woman's Missionary Society 
of the Methodist church met at the 


home of Mrs. J. 8S. Cann for our 
meeting this month, led by Mrs. 
J. T. Martin. The following gave 


readings: Mrs. McAllister and Mrs. 
B. C. Wilson; prayer was ied by 
Mrs. Majors: she is a sweet mamber 
and loved by all. the society. The 
devotional was led by Mrs. W. H. 
Thomas. After the meeting was 
over the society was served with a 
salad course by Miss Lucile Wright 
and Mrs. J. S. Cann, which al! en- 
joyed. 

Mrs. Dela Loftis gave a miscel- 
laneous shower for Mrs. Macy Bur- 
ton at the Community House Satur- 
day evening; she received lots of 
nice gifts which will be very useful 
in the future. 

‘Our mill is running fine with 
plenty of help, which we have no 
trouble in keeping, as we have a 
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splendid set of overseers and a fine 
superintendent. 

Mr. W. T. Storey, superintendent; 
Mr. L. P. Jones, carder; Mr. J. d. 
Cheatham, spinner; Mr. R. L. Clark, 
weaver: Mr. Hagood, machinist: Mr. 
Pressiey and Mr. McClure, yard 
foremen. These men are liked by 
every one; some of them have been 
here nearly ever since the mill has. 

We have some good churches and 
fine preachers here that we all like; 
and a live B. Y. P. U. at the Baptist 
church, which is well attended each 
Sunday by the young people. 

DOLLY ANN, 


WHITEHALL, GA. 


Whitehall Yarn Mill. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


Our work here is running good. 

Mr. E. J. Roswell is our superin- 
tendent; Mr. W. M. Gunter is spin- 
ning and card room overseer: Mr. 
W. T. Montgomery is the weave 
room overseer; Mr. John.Haggard is 
the cloth room overseer. 

We have a good Sunday school 
here now. There will be a singing 
at the Whitehall Mill chureh Sun- 
day evening; everybody is invited. 

Mrs. Georgie Davis, from Elber- 
ton, is visiting her daughter here at 
Whitehall this week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Buddie Saye spent 
the day with Mr. and Mrs. W. M. 
Gunter Sunday. ; 

Miss Viola Roswell, from White- 
hall, visited her sister at Elberton 
Saturday and Sunday. 


Well, Aunt Becky, as this is my 
first letter I will not write any more. 


BLUE EYED LEE. 


LAURINBURG, N. C. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


We are still running full 
with plenty of good help. 

We have been having some very 
dry weather here but our hearts go 
out to those who are suffering so 
much with the floods. 

Mrs. Maud Jones, Mrs. Katie Plott, 
Miss Ruby McFayden and Miss Essie 
Smith went to New Bern as dele- 
gates for the Missionary Society. 

There has been a change of over- 
seers here; Mr. C. R. Sanford is over- 
seer here and a very good man to 
work for. The former overseer, Mr. 
Will Ward, is now overseer at Dil- 
lon, S. C., and I am sure the people 
will be well pleased with him, as 
he was very good and kind to his 
help here at Laurinburg; we were 
real sorry to lose him but we wish 
him suecess. 

Mr. Bennett Barns’ baby is very 
ill with pneumonia. 

Mr. P. F. Avant, from Little Rock, 
Ark., spent a few days with the 
writer, and then went to Washing- 
ton, D. C. JUST LOTTI. 
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WAXHAW, N. C. 
Waxhaw Mill. 
Our mill is running full time and 
everybody is getting along fine. 
Mr. and Mrs. T. GC. Mullis spent 
from Saturday afternoon until Sun- 
day in Monroe, visiting Mrs. Mullis’ 


father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanton. 
Mrs. Minnie Bowden, of the Mine 


village, spent Sunday visiting her 
sister, Mrs. W. P. Multis. 
Mrs. Jane Broom, of Mineral 


Springs, is visiting her daughter, 
Mrs. Jennie Ivy. 

Mr. Hurley, our new superintend- 
ent, is a very jolly man and we are 
glad to have him with us. 

Mr. and Mrs. Snipes and Mrs. Nel! 
Brown, of Charlotte, spent Saturday 
visiting Mr. T. T. Fietcher. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Deese spent 
Sunday with Mr. T. T. Fletcher. 

Mr. Will Teague, of Rockingham, 
is planning to move his family to 
Waxhaw in a short time. 

Little Leah Gabriel has been very 
sick the past week, but we are glad 
to say she is somewhat improved. 

Grandma Mullis is visiting her 
son, Mr. Harvey Mullis, of Mineral 
Springs; Grandma will be 98 years 
old the 44th of September, and is 
still able to get around, and if you 
give her too much trouble, she is 
able to take her walking stick to 
you! EULA. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
Ruby Mill. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Everything is going fine here. Al! 
the people seem to be happy and 
contented. The strike talk has had 
no affect on the workers here, and 
I imagine Beal and his crowd would 
get a cool reception should they visit 
us. Our mill pays the best wages 
of any mill in this section and we 
are treated right. If the manage- 
ment continues the same policy as 
in force now, I don't think they need 
fear that the employees will not 
stand by and co-operate with them. 

Mr. J. E. Seagle and four children, 
Elbert, J. E., Jr.. Thelma and Hazel, 
motored to Blysville, Ga., last Sat- 
urday for a visit with. Mrs. Seagle’s 
father, Mr. Jim Reid. They returned 
Monday. 

Mr. W. E. Simpson visited friends 
in Charlotte the last week-end. 

Mr. B. H. Ingle, from here, and 
Mr. Wesley Price, from Myers Mill, 
visited in Monroe last Sunday. 

Mr. F. W. Lowe and family spent 
the last week-end with Mrs. Lowe’s 
parents at Dallas, N. C. 

Mrs. Mary Krimminger, of Char- 
lotte, is spending this week here 
with her daughter, Mrs. W. E. Simp- 
son. 

Mr. and Mrs. George West visited 
with Mrs. Ruth Green and family at 
Spencer Mountain Sunday. 


Mr. J. K. Johnson, of Paw Creek, 
visited his brother, Mr. Loyd John- 
son, here last Sunday. 

Aunt Becky, I got right mad when 
I found out you had been at Gas- 
tonia and did not come to the Ruby. 
(I didn’t know at that time that you 
were a nice, good stingerless Bumble 
Bee!—Aunt Becky.) 

Mr. W. W. Mercer, from Winns- 
boro, 8. G., has charge of the mill 
cafeteria now and is sure handing 
out the dope and sandwiches. 

THE BUMBLE BER 


LUPTON CITY, TENN. 


Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Dear Aunt Becky: 

With springtime has come a de- 
sire to beautify our village: we have 
the most beautiful mill village to be 
found, and we are all determined to 
keep it so. 

The ladies are having a general 
“clean-up” 
while the men are planting flowers 
and cleaning yards. 

The company has done their part 
by offering freé. flower seeds; and 
giving a prize for the prettiest yard 
on each street. Everyone seems tn 
be working their hardest for the 
prize yard. 

They are painting the houses now. 
and they sure look nice. 

There have been a few changes 
made in our foremen lately. We 
have Mr. Gardner, of North Caro- 
lina, as overseer of spinning on day 
line, now; Mr. W. EB. Mullis, former 
overseer, left to take a position at 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Mr. Z GC, Calla- 
way, master mechanic, and Mr. C. 
D. Rickey, second hand of spinning, 
left for North Carolina. We have 
Mr. E. W. Everett, of Opelika, Ala., 
as master mechanic, and Mr. W. W. 
Galhoun, of China Grove, N. G. as 
second hand of spinning. 

Mr. Richardson is in charge of our 
“Employment Bureau.” which has 
been installed recently. 

POLLY. 


ALBANY, GA. 


Flint River Gotton Mills. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 
spring has come, and the health 
of our community is splendid. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Owens. Mr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Owens, Sherman and J. 
C. Owens, of Tifton, recently visited 
Mr. and Mrs. Lige Smallwood. 

Mr. M. C. Crosby, of Columbus, 
has been to see his mother, Mrs. R. 
M. Crosby. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chess Crosby, of Pel- 
ham, visited relatives here recently. 

Mrs. Worta Hubbard motored to 
Thomasville and spent a day with 
her daughter, Ruth, who is attend- 
ing Vashti School. 


Mr. J. F. Bray, of Midway, Fia., 
was a recent visitor to his parents, 


campaign in the houses. 
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Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Bray. From her 
he went to Winder to visit h: 
brother, W. E. Bray, his parents ac 
companying him. 

Mrs. J. Dawson was called to th. 
bedside of her daughter, Mrs. Ev). 
Williamson, of Wingo, 4 few day. 
ago. 

Mrs. Cora Farnam, Mr. and Mrs 
W. A. Harris and children, Mr. an: 
Mrs. Robert Easom, of Bainbridge 
Mr. and Mrs. O. J. Williams anc 
children, of Quincy, Fla. sperit Sun. 
day recently. with Mr. and Mrs. Geo 
McFee. 

Mr. Ray Barrett cut his arm ver, 
badly while working on his car 
hope he soon recovers. 

Mr. Tom Kinsey is driving a nev 
Ford roadster. Hurrah, for him! 

I made a mistake in last write. 
up—Mr. Mathis’ Radiola has seven 
lubes instead of five. Hope he ic 
not offended over my mistake. 

Mr. Manning White and Mr. 
MeClennon, of Eufaula, were -recen! 
supper guests of Mr. and Mrs. M. A. 
Stinson. CURLY HEAD. 


Ben 


DARLINGTON, 8S. C. 


We have had another death: Mr. 
D. W. Chandiler died March 27th 
and was buried March 28th. He had 
lived here for some time, everyone 
knew him and will miss him. 

Miss Claudie Smith has been rea! 
sick for the past few days but we 
hope she will soon be well and back 
at work. 

Miss Rosa Barrington has been 
visiting her brother, Mr. James Bar- 
rington, the pastor of the Methodist 
church, for the past week. 

Mr. Jack Hancock spent the week- 
end with his parents. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wesley Haneock. Jack has been 
taking a business course at 
Draughn's Business College in Co- 
lumbia, S. C., for some -time. 

JUST LESS. 


HOW’S THIS? 


A boy left the farm and went to 
the city where he did well, and even- 
tually got into “the swim” to some 
extent; a brother, stuck to the farm. 
One day the farm boy had a letter 
from his city brother and among 
other things, he wrote: 

“Thursday, we autoed to the 

untry Club, where we golfed till 
dark. Then we motored to the 
beach, and. Fridayed there.” 

The farm boy wrote back: 

“We flivvered to town and basket- 
balled all the afternoon; then we 
went to Mead's and polkered till 
morning. Then we muled to--the 
cornfield and gee-hawed till. sun- 
down; after which we suppered:and 
piped, then staircased to our room 
and bedsteaded until the clock 
fived.” 


Selected by 


A REGULAR READER, 
Hartwell, Ga. 
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For Her Children’s Sake 
By 


Mrs. Eruet Homas 
(Continued from Last Week) 


“Afraid of me, is she? No confidence in me. What's 
love without faith? Oh, my God, was-victim of mine 
ever tortured as Iam now?” And then his heart gave a 
bound and stood still. Paula was flying toward him over 
the erest of the hill, with frightened glances over her 
shoulder, and skirts fluttering in the wind. Paula did 
trust him, Paula did love him, God bless her! And he 
sprang from his car and hurried to meet her, with arms 
outstretched, the blood rushing in passionate torrents 
through his veins. 

But Paula turned to the right, and away from the little 
foot-bridge that spanned a narrow stream between them. 
Fred ran up the bank on his side, and called to her cau- 
tiously : 

“Paula?t’ 

“Oh, Fred!” came the frightened whispered answer, as 
Paula paused on the opposite bank. The stream at this 
point was too wide to jump and Fred said, softly: 

“Little girl, the bridge is further down a bit.” 

“T know it,” came the answer in a subdued tone. “We 
haven’t got any use for bridges tonight. There’s a gulf 
between us that can’t be crossed,” 

“Paula, darling, what do you mean?” 

“What do you mean, asking me to meet you like this? 
Do you care nothing for my good name? And I trusted 
you so! I guess Mama was right about you,” and there 
was a sob iv Paula’s voice, which went like a knife through 
Fred Elliott's heart. 

“Paula, are you crying? Don’t. And you are hoarse! 
Come down to the bridge—you can trust me—surely you 
know that I will not harm you. May I come to you?” 

“No, I’m not crying, I’m too hurt to cry. And I won't 
go to the bridge. If you start across I'll run.” 

“Paula. listen, sweetheart! Don’t be cruel. Don’t you 
know that it’s Christmas Eve? Give me just one kiss. 
I'll hold my hands behind me, and won’t touch you. Come 
to the bridge, darling, just a moment, and then I'll go.” 


“No, Fred: I can’t. I’m sorry. If any one sees me 
going back and finds that you are here, my name will be 
ruined. But I won't be guilty. I know I ought not to have 
come, You ought not to have asked me to run away. 
You said you would win me by fair means or not at all. 
And now you—you—. Goodbye!” And Paula turned as 
if to go. ‘4 

“Paula, for God’s sake stop. Listen! Forgive me, oh, 
do forgive me.. I’m sorry and ashamed. Let me touch 
the hem of your dress or your little foot with my lips. 
Come to me just for amoment. Let me prove to you that 
I am not a beast. Try me, little girl and if I prove false 
blow my brains out.’”’ And Fred pitched his pistol across 
the stream and it landed at. Paula’s feet, gleaming in a 
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Nobody's Business 


By Gee McGee. 


GRAND OPERA 


It was my privilege last vear to attend Grand 
Opera in a neighboring city, and it was my 
pleasure to ‘eave before the show was over. I 
can readily understand how certain people who 
don't love music can enjoy Grand Opera, bul 
if it were not .“society” to attend these func- 
Lions, Madame Bidamski would have to gel 
somebody to show her where the stage was. 

Well, I paid my 4 dollars for a ticket, and 
went In and sat down On a plank. I think the 
piank in question was about 5 inches wide, and 
was grooved and warted very much like a cu- 
cumbeér, and was a regular corn grower. I sat 
down though, and scotched myself with my left 
heel and right toe, preparatory to absorbing 
some real joy and hilarity. 


The first thing on the program was some 
band music. A little squirt with a little black 
mustache that looked like 2 mucilage brushes 
peramulated out into the middle of the stage, 
and bowed a few dozen times to the applause 
that we 4-dollar fellows were giving him. I 
never did know why folks were so glad to see 
him, not even after his act was over. 

In a few minutes, one Rinnistovino jumped 
upon a little box in front of the socalled mu- 
sicians and began to wave that little stick of 
his. He pointed to a measley guy ‘way over in 
one corner, and he picked his fiddle string 
about twice, then~the stick was waved at an- 
other head waiter, and he tooted his walking 
stick 3 little toots, and after a wait of about 
a minute while the conductor was holding his 
body in a position like he had “set” something, 
aman near the front blowed one long blow on 
his saxaphone. 


This thing kept up for several minutes. Sud- 
denly 3 men reached down on the’ floor and 
picked up 3 milk bottles and stuck them in 
thein.horns, and they tooted once, and stopped. 
The conduetor with his baton was doing the 
hula-hula wiggle to his men, and every few 
seconds, one of them would make a teeny- 
weeny noise on the instrument he was boss of, 
but nothing like a tune was ever struck. 

I waited with breathless anticipation-for the 
bunch to break loose on “Old Black Joe” or 
“Turkey in the Straw,” but nothing of interest 
showed up. I felt like the boys were trying to 
get in tune, but they went on that-a-way for 
about 15 minutes, and then nearly all of them 
gave one loud blow on the horn and “saw” 
on the fiddle and a toot on the saxaphone, and 
then the little man turned around and began 
to bow at us, and I asked my friend what was 
the matter, and he said, “Why—the orchestra 
has finished its first ensemble,” except he didn’t 
pronounce it like I spelt it. I got my hat and 
left that place—and went to a picture show. 
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SELMA, ALA. 


“Rubye” Can't Resist Us! 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

I'm writing to let. you know that I am in 
Seima, Ala, and having a very good time. I 
thank you very much for the nice things you 
sai about me but really, Aunt Becky, don't 
you think you flattered me a little? Anyway, 
you said if some of the correspondents knew 
where some of “that certain water” was, they 
would make a dash for it. Well, I sincerely 
hope some one will soon start on a trip to find 
“Rubye.” 

“Aunt Becky,” I don’t suppose it is customary 
for a former news-writers (since she has no 
village to write for) to send in a few lines. But 
I just want you and all the correspondents to 
know how much I enjoyed writing for the Tex- 
tile Bulletin. It gave me a lot of pleasure, and 
I'm glad that “Avondale was made known,” 
and now, to you, “Aunt Becky,” I enjoyed, and 
still do, all of your wonderful stories. 

I read the news from Avondale in the last 
issue and I appreciate all the things “Just Avon- 
dale” said about me. I can almost guess who 
is writing and I'm. awfully glad. But even 
though the news was very interesting, “Just 
Avondale,” couldn't you have said just one little 
word about a certain fellow who resides on 
“Rosell” street? 

I think Humboldt is one of the most attrac- 
tive little towns I know of. And in it-I found 
some of the sweetest and best natured people 
that I've ever seen. Now, don't get the wrong 
impression and think I want to return, be- 
cause I do not. But “Humboldt” and “Just 
Avondale,” good-bye; you have my best wishes 
always. 

JUST RUBYE. 


MONROE, GA. 


Monroe Cotton Mill 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

As there has been nothing in the Home Sec- 
tion from Monroe in quite a while, I will try 
to let the readers know that we are still going. 

It was very sad indeed, that we should have 
to lose our beloved superintendent, J. W. Mears 
He has paid a debt that every one has to pay— 
death. 

Our new superintendent, J. R. Donaldson, 
seems to bea very iikeable man. He is sociable, 
kind and best of all “business.” From what we 
know of him he is one of the best. He is a good 
sport, too. He has given the boys a fine base- 
ball diamond which Coach “Red” Barron of A. 
& M. staked off for us. He has erected a grand- 
stand for the spectators. Our first game is with 
Covington, April 20th. In our next letter to you 
we will give the lineup and are hoping to tell 
you that we won. 

Our mill js still running day and night with 
plenty of good help. Some of the help has been 
here for thirty years and still think there is no 
place like Monroe. 

We are going to give the “lineup” of the 
management of the mill week by week. This 
time we will give the office force. Chas. M. 
Walker, presdent; Lewis C. Radford, secretary, 
and J. A. Donaldson, superintendent. 

Well, spring is here, and you can see that it 
is here to stay for every thing seems to be green. 
Every one is planting gardens or setting out 
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patch of moonlight. 

Paula pitched it back, her breath coming in excited 
nervous jerks, Fred picked it up, and continued as h: 
put it in his pocket: 

“And I’ve got something for you darling, the pretties: 
Christmas present you ever saw. You shall have it, kis: 
or no kiss, if you’ll meet me at the bridge.” 

Paula glanced toward the village: “I’m afraid, oh Fred. 
I’m afraid!” 

“Of me, Paula?” reprovingly. 

“Of everything! Seems like everybody must know we 
are here! If I come to the bridge—you won’t—touch 
me?” 

“Not without your consent, dear,” humbly. “I swear 

“All right, then, just a moment!” And then each 
cautiously mage their way down the banks and met at 
the bridge. 

“Oh, Paula, this is terrible. I love you so!”’ whispered 
Fred, bending over, but not touching her. 

“If you love me in the right way, then I am safe with 
you, and sacred in your sight,” whispered Paula stepping 
back. 

“My God, yes!” answered Fred, reverently lifting his 
hat. “Little Angel, if harm comes to you from meeting 
me tonight you shall marry me tomorrow!” Then Fred 
thrust his hand in his pocket and took out a little box, 
laying it on the post which held the hand rail in place. 

“Take this darling, and fly home as fast as you can, 
and God bless you. Don’t let me so much as touch your 
hand, or I shall break-down and crush you in my arms 
in spite of myself. Go, darling, for God’s sake go! When 
you pray, pray for me!” “ 

“Fred, you are good, you are noble, you are a true 
man. Good night.” And taking the little box in her 
hand Paula went in the shadows. When near the shelter 
of a thick spread cedar, and with a laugh that was half 
sob changed “her” dress, for a male attire (for as the 
reader may have already suspected, it was not Paula but 
Paul) and stepped out boldly into the light, chuckling: 

“He stood the test—oh, won’t Paula be glad! Wonder 
what the present is?” and Paul hurried into the cottage 
Paula was awaiting him almost distracted. - 

‘“He’s true blue! He’s all right, girlie! I'll never doubt 
him again—and he’ll never try you again! Glory!” and 
Paul folded Paula close to his heart and told her from 
beginning to end, word for word, just what had taken 
place, and gave her the little package. Laughing and 
crying Paula opened it and found a locket set with pearis 
and a lovely gold chain. Opening the loeket, a glad cry 
escaped her, for Fred’s face smiled up at her from the 
case, and she kissed it passionately. 

“Paula, he must never, never know that we played a 
trick on him. See! there’s a note,” and Paul pointed to 
a bit of paper in the box. Together they read: 

“Merry Christmas, little’girl, and God grant that you 
may never be less pure than now. I did wrong in asking 
you to meet me tonight, and beg that you will forgive 
me. I love you so, I can hardly be reasonable or patient, 
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nd must let me speak to your father soon. Oh, little 
ne, I know I should protect you, and I would, from any- 
one else, with my life’s blood. But God must protect you 
‘f you meet me tonight. 


“Lovingly and longingly, FRED.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


“Paula, what are you going to do with your locket,” 
asked Paul. 

‘T am going to wear it—right next to my heart, of 
course,” answered Paula, and tlasped the chain about her 
neck, slipping all out of sight. Paul eyed her speculative- 
ly: 

“Sister, aren’t you glad I met Fred? Do you think 
you could have withstood his pleading? And you see 
how -he winds up his letter.” Paula looked into her 
brother’s face and replied seriously, with a slow shake of 
her curly head: 

“T was so mad with you at first, I wanted to fight,— 
but,—now, I know God did protect me, through you, and 
I’m glad. I would at least have shook hands with him 
and—” 

“And then he would have kissed you anyhow, and oh! 
Paula. there is no telling! He loves you all right, but 
trying to be good after a life time of dissipation is not so 
easy, I imagine. I don’t believe you could have managed 
him as I did. But he must always think it was ypu! If 
you'll be very careful to play your part, I'll bet a bag of 
Jew’s harps, he’ll always treat you with respect and love 
you more than ever, after this. Men are queer.” 

“Paul, you are the dearest, best brother,.a girl ever 
had, and I hope some day to help you in your love affairs. ° 

“Shucks! Not on your life. No shackles for me! But 
hadn’t. we better get back to the library? Mama will 
wonder what has become of us. How’s the tree coming 
on?” said Paul. 

“Fine. But I’m afraid Mama will be tired to death,” 
returned Paula, as they hurried toward the welfare build- 
ing, where.many busy hands were arranging presents on 
a huge lovely tree, beautifully decorated with festoons of 
tinsel and eleetric lights. . 

And in town Fred Elliott was pacing up and down his 
room like a man-bereft of reason, and fighting the great- 
est battle of his life. “From his upstairs window he could 
look across three blocks, te the fifth floor of a big apart- 
ment house, where in a certain window a blue light was 
burning—a signal for him to come. For nearly four weeks 
now he had lived a clean life; could he go on? 


His work in the store was confining but not strenuous. 
and he was beginning to find real pleasure in keeping 
records and balancing aecounts. But the longing for sin- 
ful pleasures, and excitement—for the thrill of amorous 
arms about his neck, was begining to be unbearable. 

He had not thought that it would be so difficult to be 
good. It seemed that a part of him longed for purity 
and some other part craved all that was impure. 


“Oh, little Paula,” he groaned. “You were cruel to- 
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flowers. By the time summer is here, judging 
from the way everybody is planting, this vii- 
lage is going to look like a big flower garden 

I must close for I am afraid that I have wri! 
ten too much, but I just had to tell you every- 
thing that I did. 

LITTLE JOHNNIE. 
ROXBORO, N. C. 
Dear Aunt Becky: 

Do you suppose it’s really going to snow? It 
is certainly cold enough around here to snow. 

Our mills are running on full time and there 
are really too many hands. Help is very plenli- 
ful, 

“Aunt Becky” we have only one church in 
the mill section and I want to tell you what a 
fine league we have. It seema,that the people 
take more mnterest in the League than. in the 
Sunday school. We have around fifty on roll 
and a good attendance every Sunday. The 
League does as much or more than any other 
organization towards helping the community. 
We have a good attendance at church every 
Sunday night and we have one of the fines! 
preachers I have ever heard. He is a young 
man and he is simply fine. I don't mear he 
couldn't be fine if he were. old. But he jus’ 
puts pep into everything he goes into. 

We are all glad to know that our superintend- 
ent is improving rapidly and we hope he will 
be back on the job in a few days. 

l am enclosing a little poem I think is cute. 
| do not know who wrote it. Print if you like. 


Jest Be What You Is 
Jest be what you is 
Don’t be what you ain't 
Cause if you 1s not what you am 
Then you am not what you ain't. 
If you are just a little tadpole 
Don't try to be the frog. 
If you are just the tail, 
Don't try to wag the dog. 
You can always pass the plate. 
If you can't exhort and preach. 
if you're just a little pebble, 
Don't try to be the beach. 
Jest be what you is, 
Don’t be what you ain't. 
Cause the man who plays it square 
Is going to get “his.” 

POLLY. 


WESTMINSTER. S. €. 


Oconee Mills Company 
Dear Aunt Becky: 

One of the biggest and most thoroughly en- 
joyed barbecues given in this eommunity in 
years was served near the lake last Saturday 
afternoon to employees and their families and 
a number of invited friends. There was between 
seven and eight hundred present. Rev. J. 8. 
Crowley returned thanks. There were no 
speeches; all the time taken up in eating and 
drinking lemonade. We thank our grand set of 
mill officials for this treat. 

We were glad to receive a visit from Mr. 
Still one day last week. Sure would liked for 
you to have come with him. Aunt Becky, would 
say it was “mean of you,’ not to, but my heart 
won't let me! 

Mr. J. V. Owens seems to be improving lately, 
to the delight of many friends. 

The men’s class.of the First Baptist church, 
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enjoyed a fish fry at Gilmer’s Springs last Satur- 
day night: over thirty pounds of fish were fried. 

The girls of the First Baptist chureh expect 
io enjoy a weinnie roast, Saturday evening. 

Mrs. Timmons of Piedmont, returned heme 
last. Friday, after an extended visit with her 
daughter, Mrs. Jack Welborn. 

Mrs. J. V. Owens has had quite a number of 
visitors at her home lately. 

Mr. fT. L. O'Kelly is able to be out on the 
porch latély. His many friends hope he will 
soon be out with them again. 

Aunt Becky, what's become of “Blue Bird?’ 
“Billie Joe,” I enjoy your letters 60 much. In 
fact, I love to hear from all the ecorrespond- 
ents. 

Mr. H. D. Dickson attended the Spinners 
meeting at Charlotte last Friday and: reported 
a wonderful! trip, lots of pretty scenery in and 
around the mills of North Carolina and he 
thoroughly enjoyed the meeting. 

The baseball boys have had some practice 
games lately with Walhalla. Walhalla winning 
in the first and Oconee in the second. 

Mr. Jeff Blackwell, silkk room second hand has 
been in declining health for some time. His 
many friends wish for him a speedy recovery. 

SUNSHINE. 


EGAN, GA. 
Piedmont Cotton Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Piedmont is still improving greatly. Mr. Tift 
is purchasing machinery very often. The mill 
is running in full foree and we hope to con- 
tinue so. 

We have never given the overseers names, 
so here goes: 

‘Mr. T. W. Tift; manager; Mr. C. B. Lanier, 
superintendent; H. H. Herring, master me- 
chanic. 

Day Overseers 

G. W. Haire, overseer carding; W. J. Webh, 
second hand: W. J. Portman, picker fixer; W. 
B. Smith, card grinder. 

J. B. Oliver, overseer spinning; Marion McE!- 
roy, second hand; George Brookshire, fixer; 
Dawson Tidwell, second hand on twisters; J. 
Dison, on winders, 

J: F. House, overseer weaving, H. Hayes, sec- 
ond hand, D. J. Ausborne, fixer. A. Griffin, 
overseer packing. 

At Night 

Ww. J. Craton, carding, second hand; W. Car- 
penter, fixer; Lowis Grey, second hand spin- 
ning: Jack Williams, fixer: C. B. Parker, second 
hand twisting. 

Mr. Jim Swann died suddenly at Battle Hil) 
Sanatorium late Friday afternoon, April 42. He 
was sick several weeks. 

Our sick list is Improving greally and we 
hope that all will soon be able to enjoy some 
of this spring weather. 

Attanta has purchased Chandler Field from 
its owner, and is planning to make this the 
most complete airport in the South. Hurrah 
for Atlanta. Jessie Exum is still making his 
parachute jump every Sunday. 

We would like to hear from mills in South 
Georgia and Alabama. 

Aunt Becky, we hope to have news in the 
Home Section every week. 

Your story is fine, cant hardly wait until 
Saturday. 

The Cotton Mill Dodgers, 
ROSE AND ME. 


< 
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night! You might have given me one kiss,—but, no,— 
‘tis better so. You are pure and sweet and good, thank 
God. I hope you reached home safely. If anything shoul 
be said against you, I~, oh, if any one should dare! And 
I love you so child,—want you so—and I’m so unworthy. 
I can’t stand it! A man’s aman. Lula has been good to 
me’ and it’s cruel to throw her over like this. And what's 
the use? Who will be any the wiser, if 1 do go? Why 
act the fool.and play the “goody goody” stunt? Am I not 
just as guilty whether I visit Lula or not? And she’s 
acted straight with me. I must go to see her,—poor gir], 
she’s grieving, I know, over my seeming indifference. 
Yes, Lula, I'll come.” And going to the window, Fred 
lighted a candle and waved it across, three times, and 
the blue light answered with three waves. 


Jerking on his overcoat, hat and gloves, Fred started 
out, then stopped. His mother stood in his.door, a look 
of love and pity on her pale face and ean ys in her eyes. 


“Mother’s Boy, is nervous,—desperate,” she said, soft- 
ly. “Beaman, dear! Mother knows;—you can’t fool me 
—and I’m sorry for you. But if you win one battle, my 
dear, the second will be easy.” 


“What do you mean, Mother ?—what in the world are 
you driving at?” said Fred, in well assumed surprise. “1 
just thought I’d go up street and help the boys celebrate.” 


“Don't go, Fred. Remember that the one girl, who said 
you could ‘hope,’ on conditions.” And the anxious mother 
placed her hands on her son’s shoulders and looked plead- 
ingly into his faee, while he stood irresolute and wavering, 
willing in spirit, but “weak in the flesh,” 


“Mother, you don’t understand. I~’ 


“Fred, Ido. I've seen the blue light signals, and your 
answers,—and I’ve taken the trouble and-pains to look up 
Lula Neal. Oh! Fred, don’t! You would not think of 
marrying a girl of her type; yet, you place yourself on 
her level and want a pure innocent girl for your wife. Is 
that fair, or honorable or manly?” Fred Elliott was 
amazed—shocked. His mother knew! He turned and 
sank into a chair, his face pale with agitation. 


“Mother, stay with me a little while,” he said. “I am 
weak, and afraid of myself. I think Father was right— 
[ shall fail—unless God helps me, and I'll never win little 
Paula. I don’t mind the work—lI like it a little—but old 
habits and old association are hard to overcome, and I fee] 
helpless tonight!” 


Mrs. Elhott drew a chair up close to Fred’s and held 
his hands as she conversed. He and his mother had 
always been “good pals,” was Fred’s way of expressing 
it, and occasionally, when he was in a tender, receptive 
mood, they had some serious heart-to-heart talks. The 
mother’s idolatorous love for her boy made her yielding 
and vascilating—and Fred had long since learned that 
he could “twist her around his finger,” and do as he pleas- 
ed, 


(Continued Next Week) 
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